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Agricultural. 


CROP REPORTS. 











The experiment of furnishing periodical 
reports of the growing crops has now 
been before the people sufficiently long to 
determine whether they are of value to 
the farming interest or not. The Depart 
ment of Agriculture at Washington first 
made the attemptto give reliable inform- 
ation to the public ina monthly report, 
nearly 18 years ago, and has published 
them since with some degree of regularity. 
The first crop report issued by State au- 
thority was published by Secretary S. D. 
Fisher, of the Illinois State Board of Ag- 
griculture, in the year 1876. The subject 
was first broached in Michigan by the 
Secretary of State inthe year 1877. At- 


estimating acreage and production for 
the final record of the year.” Seventh, 
“To act generally as the agent of the 
Department of Agriculture in the State, 


,| for the perfecting of its statistical ser- 


vice, and the advancement of its practi- 
cal usefulness and eficiency.” 

These agencies have now been in active 
service a year and ahalf, onasalary of 
$600 each, under the instructions as above 
enumerated, and what additional facts 
have the farmers of the United States 
gained ascompensation? There areafew 
names in the list, who have reputations as 
statisticians. W.J. Chamberlain, of Ohio, 
wields the official frank in that State, and 
he is also at the head of her Agricultural 
Department. T.S. Gold, of Connecticut, 
8. D. Fisher, of Illinois, D. H. Wheeler, 
of Nebraska, F. S. Christensen, of Min- 
nesota, are the only ones who have been 
selected for their peculiar fitness as agri- 
cultural statisticians. It is fair to pre- 
sume that most of the States and Terri- 
tories have as incumbents of the office, 
politicians who needed places, and the 
$600 isin payment for past political ser- 
vices. The place found such aman in 
our State, avery excellent young man 
in every respect, except that he knows 
nothing about the needs of agriculture, 
and has no taste for it. The position 
came to him unsolicited, and he ac- 
knowledged that he could not understand 
the above instructions, nor many of the 
other ambiguous, stilted phrases that came 
in the guise of ‘‘instructions.” If he had 
been required to collect German aphor- 
isms from the original text, or to furnish 
amonthly poem, no fitter selection could 
have been made. He receives blanks 
from the Department, and issues them 
to his sixty correspondents in the State, 
who forward them to him again properly 
filled out. These he tabulates and re- 
turns to the commission. There is no 
record kept for reference; and he has not 


tention was again called to the matter in| yet been required to perform any of the 


1880, in the introduction to Farm Statis- 
tics, published by the Secretary of State. 
The presentlaw providing for monthly 
reports, was enacted in the winter of 
1881. 

The bill was introduced and managed 
inthe House by Hon. C. W. Garfield, the 
present efficient Secretary of the State 
Horticultural Society. Senator Mars, of 
Berrien County, was its god-father in the 
Senate. The first report was issued in 
September, 1881. In this same year Ohio 
published its first report through the 
Secretary of the State Board of Agricul- 
ture, Mr. Chamberlain. Indiana began 
issuing a report about this time, but it 
has been discontinued by a change in 
the administration, and no reportis now 
sent out by that State, except from the of- 
fice of the Indiana Farmer Company. 
Kansas through its Board of Agriculture, 
issued crop reports during last summer. 
Minnesota, in 1881, sent out a report sim- 
ilar to our Farm Statistics, published by 
F.S. Christensen. 

There seemed to be a general awaken- 
ing about this time to the importance of 
furnishing reliable information on which 
farmers could base conclusions without 
the risk of becoming the dupes of design- 
ing men, who published false statements 
of the supply or exaggerated estimates of 
the incoming harvest. Confidence in the 
reports of the Washington Department 
was gradually fading out. These reports 
were issued in a sort of perfunctory man- 
ner, and were not ‘‘previous” enough to 
suit the needs of farmers. A false state- 
ment had plenty of time to crystalize into 
a Seeming truth, before the official report 
came along to contradict it, when the 
lie had served its purpose, and the insti- 
gator could laugh at the efforts of the slow 
coach to make time. Tne new Commis- 
sioner saw that something must be done 
to preserve a semblance of care for the 
agricultural interests of the country, and 
in the summer of 1882 he appointed an 
agent in each State and territory, as a sort 
of nominal head center for the State re- 
ports. The several correspondents for the 
department in the State were required to 
make duplicate reports to Washington, 
and to the State agent. The instructions 
to these agents were, first, “ To supervise, 
under the general direction of the statis- 
tician of the department, the collection of 
crop statistics, and other agricultural in- 
formation pertaining to the State.” 
Second, ‘To receive a duplicate of the re- 
turns sent by theregular corps of county 
correspondents,” &c. Third, ‘“To make 
& general report on the first of each month, 
of the same general tenor as the current 
Teturns of the county correspondents; 
giving an accurate view of the status of 
crops, local changes, and their specific 
causes.” Fourth, ‘To organize and con- 
duct asystem of correspondence with loz 
cal experts in special rural districts, to 
obtain the latest, fullest and most accu- 
Tate results of experiments and important 
work in every branchof agricultural ef- 
fort, for the benefit and use of the De- 
partment of Agriculture.” Fifth, ‘To 
make investigations of special classes of 
agricultural facts through this higher or- 
der of correspondence, which could 
not be accurately reported by local 
correspondence generally.” Sixth, 
“At the close of the crop year, to 
assist the statistician in testing the re 
turns of the year (of area, condition, 
yield and product,) to adjust possible dis 
crepancies for the purpose of accurately 


duties outlined in the 4th, 5th or 7th 
paragraphs of his instructions. He oc- 
cupies a desk in the Secretary of State’s 
office at Lansing, and although so near 
the head of our efficient crop reporting 
Bureau, our statistics are not accessible to 
him until they are given to the general 
public. Whatever the new departure may 
be in other States, in Michigan it isa 
sham and adelusion. Many of the old 
correspondents of 20 years standing re- 
fused to make duplicate returns to the 
State agent, and some spicy letters were 
sent to the Commissioner, protesting 
against the additional labor, merely to 
furnish the excuse for more places for 
impecunious politicians. 

It is a difficult thing to perceive how 
this new plan can make the reports more 
efficient than under the old regime. If 
more correspondents were desired, and 
these involved an additional outlay for 
help for the statistician, one would sup- 
pose that it could be procuredin Washing- 
tan ataless price than ten dollars per 
head for each additional correspondent, 
which is the cost to the Department in 
this State, beside the additional postage. 
The Department reports are of great 
value, as showing the probable supply of 
the cereals in the United States, but they 
should be managed in such a way as to 
accurately and timely forecast the yield. 
If the crops are not reported in the in- 
terest of farmers, the mercantile reports 
can be manufactured to order, to influence 
the producer to sell, when it would be 
for his interest to hold the crop. There 
are critical seasons when the great ex 

tent of country covered by the Depart- 
ment precludes the possibility of gather- 
ing information and imparting it as 
quickly as the State reports are able to 
furnish it. Our State Reports, under the 
management of our statistician, Robert 
L. Hewitt, have steadily gained the con- 
fidence of the public for their accuracy. 
There are some features of the reports 
which Mr. Hewitt expects to further im- 
prove and bring out, which will prove of 
immense value to observing farmers. I 
am not at liberty to explain, for the 
principle is not yet fully developed, and 
further investigation may change the 
plan. Farmers may be assured that their 
business is in good hands, and will be 
faithfully performed. A. C. G. 





Numbers in Pedigrees. 





To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

x I wish to call the attention of those 
who undertake to describe thoroughbred 
stock to the necessity of giving the ‘‘ herd- 
book numbers” as wellas names. My at- 
tention was called to this in some cor- 
respondence in your last number, cor- 
recting a previous writer-on some Jersey 
cattle pedigrees. It is the number that 
decides the individuality of the animal, 
not the name. In some of the records 
names are not allowed to be duplicated, 
but even then, and we know that the 
animal is registered, if the number is 


iven, the pedigree can easily be found. 

ut in those cases where there are many 
animals with the same name, if the num 
ber be not given, it becomes a very puz- 
zling matter to get any exact knowledge 
of the breeding. I would say therefore, 
on all occasions give the herd book num- 
ber when speaking of registered stock. 

B. 





ooo 


Mr. J. Duser, of Sheridan, Montcalm 
Co., wants to find some one who can sup- 
ply him with black seed oats. 





WASHTENAW COUNTY NOTES. 





The Herd of Shorthorns Owned by D. M. 
Uhl, Ypsilanti. 





In response to an invitation, received 
some time ago, to visit the Brookside 
Farm, owned by D. M. Uhl and see some 
of the Shorthorns that are being reared 
there, we took the west bound train on 
the M. C. R. R., in the forenoon ef the 
day preceding the night in which came 
that terrible blizzard and wind storm that 
committed such great devastation in dif- 
ferent parts of thecountry. The day was 
a very mild one, the sun shone withun- 
usual brilliancy, and one would scarcely 
have dreamed that in so shorta time there 
would be such a ‘“‘warring of the ele 
ments;” but the telegraph brought the 
news that a storm was coming, and it did 
come, and the story of the great destruc- 
tion of life and property on that eventful 
night will be long remembered. 

Mr. Uhl met us at the depot in Ypsi- 
lanti, and the two miles’ ride in abuggy 
down the gravel road to his farm was an 
enjoyable one. We found every thing at 
the farm in good order. The cattle were 
allowed the run of a field adjoining 


_the barnyard that day, and we were told 


that was the custom there to give them a 
little exercise in pleasant weather. As 
the cattle were called into the yard, a 
prominent figure among them was Young 
Florence, a cow sired by Col. Welch 11537, 
and outof the wellknown cow Florence, 
by imported Rocket 9213. She is a very 
large roan cow that has weighed about 
eighteen hundred pounds in show con- 
dition. By her side stood Brookside 
Maid, sired by Mazurka Prince 17728 and 
out of Young Florence, and then there 
was Beauty of Brookside by Mazurka 
Prince out of Florence 5th by De Grey 
6594. This Beauty of Brookside isa grand 
cow, roan in color; is rather low on legs, 
very thick at the heart, has a broad 
straight back, is very wide at the hips, 
and carries the width well back to the 
point of the rump. We next came to 
Lucy 2nd, by Lodi, out of Lucy, by Duke 
16679, out of Red Lady by Col. Welch, 
grand dam Florence 2d by De Grey. This 
is avery handsome cow, of good weight, 
yet has no appearance of coarseness. 
These older cows that we have mentioned 
in size and conformation carry many of 
the characteristics of their famous ances- 
tors. The younger heifers were sired by 
Plumwood Lad . They are afine 


lot that are a little more compact in 


make up than some of the older oncs. 
Among these we noticed in particular 
Zada 4th, a red heifer; also Edwena, the 
last calf that was sired here by Plum- 
wood. 

In his breeding of Shorthorns Mr. Uhl 
has bred animals of good size that will 
turn an excellent carcass of beef at ma- 
turity, and at the same time has not neg- 
lected their milking qualities. He has ad- 
vocated and practiced milking his cows 
and raising his calves on skim milk, and 
at present has a lot of young bulls for 
sale that are looking equally as well as 
those we have seen that were raised on 
their]dam. There are few, if any, who 
know him that have the genuine self con- 
ceit sufficient to say that they can beat 
Mr. Uhl in raising and training a bull. 
The young bulls at Brookside are well 
trained and when led out, stand on ‘“‘all 
fours” with head erect. 

Mr. Uhl is one of the oldest breeders of 
Shorthorns in the State. He commenced 
in 1852, and from that time to within the 
last three or four years he has been acon- 
stant exhibitor at the State Fair. His 
first venture in Shorthorn breeding was 
with what was known then as the Van 
Cleve stock. Subsequently some cattle 
were bought at the Brooks & Barber sale 
held at his farm. While these were good 
cattle, it is said, very little was known of 
their breeding, and they were sacrificed at 
the shambles. 

In 1863 an opportunity was offered Mr. 
Uhl to purchase two representatives of 
the later importations. After the death 
of Judge Dexter, Mrs. Dexter offered to 
sell two cows that had recently been 
brought from Ohio. Mr. Uhl bought 
them, and the following is a copy of the 
pedigrees given at the time by Mrs. Dex- 
ter: 
, FLORENCE. 

Roan, calved Nov. 5, 1858. Got by 
Rocket 9214, out of imp. Stapleton Lass 
by Sailor (9592) by Liverpool (8227) by 

atchless (4427)—running to Barmp- 
ton (54)—as given a Fullington. 
Starlight, Marquis, Rocket and Staple- 
ton Lass imp. by the Madison County 
— Company, 1853. 

tarlight and Marquis were sold at the 
sale for $3,000 each, Stapleton Lass sold 
for $1,475. As given by James Fullington. 


Florence, sold to Mr. Uhl of Ypsilanti, 
August 7th, 1863. 
VICTORIA. 

Roan cow, bred by Wm. Raine, near 
Darlington, England; calved March, 1850. 
Imported by the Madison County Import- 
ing Company, August, 1853. Got by Swiss 
ef (12164). Dam, Victoria by Chan- 
cellor (8833) by Acmon (1606) by Rocking- 
ham (2547) by Denton (198) by Ladrone 
(353) by Henry (801). Certified to by 
James Fullington. Sold to D. M. Uhl, 


August 7, 1863. 
MRS. 8S. W. DEXTER. 

We saw the original pedigree as written 
by Mrs. Dexter, on an old fashioned half 
sheet of foolscap paper, and copied it as 
above. 

This Florence was a noted and valuable 
cow after she came into Mr. Uhl’s 





hands. Mr. Uhl tells us that she never 
failed to win first prize where she was 
shown, until after she was fourteen years 
old. As her pedigree shows, she was out 
of imp. Stapleton Lass, whose progeny 
has been among the illustrious ones since 
she came to this country. In his history 
of Shorthorn breeding in Ohio, Hon. T. 
C. Jones says: ‘Stapleton Lass, a red- 
and-white roan, of May, 1850; bred by 
Mr. Robert Thornton, Stapleton by Sailor 
(9592) dam by Liverpool (8227) etc., sold 
to Jesse Watson, Madison Co., for $1,350. 
“This cow became the property of Mr. 
James Fullington, and proved to be an 
excellent breeder and a great milker. 
She was the dam of Mr. David Watson’s 
Fancy by Mario (11779) who was the dam 
of the great prize cow Jesse by imp. Star- 
light, and of many other good things. 
Fancy, like her dam, was also a large 
milker. Stapleton Lass was, as we have 
seen, the dam of the prize bull Buckeye 
Starlight (36293). 
‘This bull Buckeye Starlight was bought 
of James Fullington, who bred him, by 
T. C. Jones, Delaware, Ohio, and stood 
at the head of his herd. In 1864 he was 
the first prize bull in his class, and alsoin 
sweepstakes as best breeding bull with 
five of his get.” 
The cow Jessie, before mentioned, was 
the dam of the wonderful show cow, 
Mignonette, illustrated in Vol. 9, page 
8150f American Herd Book. Gen. Grant 
4825 was also a son of Jessie. These 
animals were sold by James Fullington to 
McMillan, of Ohio, and traveled with his 
show herd with great success. 
We have quoted from the history of 
these cattle to show that they have justly 
won all the honor usually accorded them. 
T. C. Jones says of the importations 
that were made into Ohio at that time: 
‘‘All the importations consisted of cattle 
purchased from well known and high 
ranking herds, descended from the most 
ancient stocks known in Shorthorn his- 
tory—such as those of the Maynards, 
Jobsons, Charges, Collings, Hutchinsons, 
Wrights, etc. Thatthe excellence of the 
cattle was such as a lineage reaching 
through so many generations of approved 
blood, to the dawn of the history of the 
race, is attested by the uniform excellence 
of the descendants of these importations, 
found in so many of the best herds in 
different parts of the country, as well as 
those that have been exported to the land 
of the origin of thebreef. While these cat- 
tle have all the perfectivn and symmetry 
of form which characterizes the high caste 
Shorthorn, it is confidently claimed that 
n no strains of the race are the useful 
and profitable qualities more generally 
found.” 
In refering to the pedigree of the bull 
imported, Isaac 598, we find that he was 
bred by Mr. Robert Thornton, Stapleton, 
England, (who bred Stapleton Lass) and 
that he is recorded as out of Cherry by 
Matchless (4427), Beauty by Barmpton 
(8089) by Young Eryholme (1981), by 
Thorp (1515), by Yorkshireman (708) by 
Bolingbroke (86), by Punch (531). As the 
cow Cherry by Matchless (4427) was the 
grand-dam of Stapleton Lass, the above 
extended pedigree properly belongs to 
that of the Stapleton Lass family as well. 
Cc. 
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WRINKLES AND WOOL ON 
SHEEPS’ FACES. 








Eaton Rarins, Feb. 14, 84. 
To the Editor of Michigan Farmer. 

I feel it my duty to say something in 
behalf of the dumb brutes, in regard to 
the practice of breeding wrinkles and 
wool in the faces of sheep. 

We have some lambs this year with 
large wrinkles along the side of the face, 
and these, together with the wool, have 
injured their eyes, to such an extent that 
Iam afraid some of them will lose their 
eyesight partially. As the wrinkles en- 
larged and the wool increased in length, 
the fold of the wrinkles turned the lids of 
the eyes inward, causing the wool to get 
in their eyes, and soon they became in- 
flamed, and were like a piece of raw 
meat. Of course by cutting away the 
wool frequently it may be prevented to 
some extent, but as the crease of the 
wrinkle generally runs through the eye, 
the wrinkle will roll into the eye and do 
nearly as much harm. 

There is such a thing as overdoing, and 
this is the case with breeding wrinkles 
and wool in the faces of sheep. Too 
much attention is given to the produc- 
tion of wool on a sheep, and not enough 
towards increasing the size and frame, 
and building up a strong constitution. 
Too many wrinkles are a nuisance even 
in the body of a sheep, for if the wool is 
left on up to the time that sheep are or- 
dinarly relieved of their wool, the wool 
in the creases of the wrinkles becomes 
cotled and half rotten, and certainly 
must have a tendency to affect the health 
of a sheep. 

So I say the practice of breeding 
wrinkles and too much wool in the faces 
of: sheep should be stopped, so that the 
poor, dumb things can at least have the 
use of their eyes, without being tortured 
continually by wool getting into them 
and destroying the sight. 

Give us a plain face and not too much 


wool on it, and a large and robust body. 
PLAIN FACE: 





Puy 


Mr. JosErn Brivce, of Unadilla, Liv- 
ingston County, wants to buy some Black 





Spanish fowls. Any of our readers who 
have them can write Mr. Bridge. 


THE MOST PROFITABLE CATTLE 
FOR THE AVERAGE FARMER. 





EaGue, Feb. 22, °84. 
To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

In my article of Feb. .12th, I said the 
Jersey cow was the most profitable cow 
for the average farmer. The farmer who 
keeps a few cows, say from two to ten, 
with an eye to the main chance of making 
good butter for family use and to sell, 
will find it more profitable to own cows 
whose cream will separate from the milk 
in twelve hours instead of twenty-four, 
the butter of which will churn in ten 
minutes instead of an indefinite period, 
and when properly made is of: superior 
grain, flavor and color, and will bring in 
the market from five to ten cents more 
per pound than ordinary butter. The 
cow that does thisis the Jersey, a small 
cow With great butter capacity. They need 
not of necessity be thoroughbred; one- 
half, three-fourths or seven-eighths grade, 
make splendid records. And still I say 
they are the most profitable cow for the 
average farmer. With all deference tothe 
article from N. A. Clapp, he does not 
mention profit or loss, but takes up the 
cue to show that the Shorthorns are but- 
ter-makers. He knows of three Short- 
horn cows as such, two from his own 
knowledge, and one mentioned in the 
Breeders’ Gazette; one cow made 16 lbs. 
in a week, the other two made large milk 
yields, quality of miik not stated, prob- 
ably ‘‘sky-blue.” There are the ex- 
ceptions, and the Jersey cow that does 
not make a good butter record is the ex- 
ception. 

He quotes an article from the Patent 

Office report, of a strain of cattle that ex- 
isted 100 years ago in England, called the 
Teeswater, a coarse, roomy cattle, cele- 
brated for milking qualities, and popular 
with the grazier. During these 100 in- 
tervening years, these coarse, roomy cat- 
tle have been bred with an eye to the num- 
ber of pounds of beef and tallow they 
will make. 
Your correspondent, ‘“‘Coldwater,” in 
the issue of the 5th inst., says:, ‘‘Have 
not the Shorthorn breeders in breeding 
for style and color, lost sight of the one 
great essential item in their cattle for the 
average farmer, which Iclaimis milk and 
butter?” Breeders of Shorthorns, when 
you visit other herds or sales, with a view 
of enlarging your herds, what points do 
you admire and look for in cattle you in- 
tend to purchase?,..Do you look forabeef 
or dairy form? You want the animal 
that has room for the largest amount of 
choice beef, for that is the mission of the 
Shorthorn. They are ‘profitable for 
beef and that only.” I give six reasons 
why the Jersey should increase, and why 
they are the most profitable, from the 
pen of Richard Gordman, Jr., a farmer, 
and perhaps an average farmer. He has 
sufficient reputation to be cited as au- 
thority. 

1. Jersey cows make more butter an- 
nually, compared with the food they eat, 
than any other breed. 

2. Jerseys make better butter than any 
other breed, better grain and better 
flavor. 

8. Jersey milk is most profitable, be- 
cause it contains more butter per quart 
than that of any other breed, its cream 
rises quicker and its butter comes quicker. 

4, Jersey butter brings from two to ten 
cents a pound more than any other, as a 
rule, throughout the United States; hence, 
on ninety farms out of a hundred where 
butter is a specialty, the introduction of 
Jersey blood will change the butter-mak- 
ing from a dead loss to a net profit. 

5. Butter farming is more profitable 

and healthful and refining, than truck 
farming, beef farming, poultry or pig 
raising. 
6. For every cent lost on account of the 
Jersey’s smaller carcass, there are two 
cents gained on account of her better 
butter and larger annual yield. 

We want Holsteins (Dutch-Friesians) 
and Ayrshires for the general milk and 
cheese supply; we want Herefords and 
Shorthorns for their beef; but the country 
wants the Jerseys for their butter. So 
let us have an end to the opposition 
which this breed has met with for forty 
years. He who specializes wins. The 
“general purpose” cow is an impossible 
animal. Let each farmer decide whether 
all circumstances point to beef, milk or 
butter breed, and choose his stock accord- 
ingly. iti FANCIER. 


ANOTHER WORD FOR THE JER- 
SEYS. 








To the Editor Michigan Farmer. 

There are plenty of men in Michigan 
who are breeding Merino sheep and Short- 
horn cattle and are ready with all their 
might and main to defend them, but fair- 
ly show their *‘ canines” when they hear 
the little butter cattle mentioned. Now, 
are they not a little inconsistent in this? 
The Merinos are a wool sheep. They are 
the wool breed; with them mutton is a 
secondary consideration. 

On the other hand, the Jerseys are a 
butter cattle. They are the butter breed. 
When one is breeding Jerseys he is breed- 
ing for butter and is breeding away from 
beef. In like manner, he who breeds Me- 
rinos is breeding for wool andis breeding 
away from mutton. There is no use of 
talking about their grand mutton quali- 





ties. They will undoubtedly make a fair 


amount of mutton, but a Down will make 
& good deal more and of Vetter quality. 

The Jersey will make a fair amount of 
beef, and if fattened early will make an 
excellent quality. Epicures, I am told, 
call it the best. But that does not prove 
that one is not breeding away from beef 
in breeding Jerseys. They will no more 
equal a Shorthorn than a Merino will equal 
a Shropshire Down. 

What I wish to showis a parallel of 
breeds, and prove that a farmer can keep 
Jerseys and not do it ataloss. Every 
farmer wants two or more butter cows, 
and I say let those butter cows be Jerseys, 
either pure-bred or their grades. If the 
cows are pure-bred the bull calves will 
sell early, but if the cows are grades, let 
the bull calves be made steers and fatten- 
ed so as to sell at two years old. One will 
be surprised at the result of two years’ 
feeding. I do not claim they will equal a 
Shorthorn, but how many of our steers 
are Shorthorns or second cousins to Short- 
horns? Hundreds of farmers patronize 
street bulls and scoff at Jerseys. I have 
seen in the stock yards at Buffalo good 
beefy animals with the solid fawn color. 
By this method the farmer has the best 
possible cow and has not lost anything by 
the operation. If he has room for other 
cattle I say every time let them be Short- 
horns, and let the dams rear their own 
calves. He has two breeds of cattle, and 
each one is par excellence. 

Now our Holstein friend steps in 
with his combined machine, and 
says he has par excellence in both 
butter and beef. Don’t be alarmed 
breeders of Jerseys and _breed- 
ers of Shorthorns. Every dog has 
his day. Combined machines never 
have stood the test. The draft 
horse is not a trotter, nor is the trot- 
ter a draft horse. If a farmer is going to 
supply a neighboring town with milk, let 
him by all means secure Holsteins. The 
cow that will give eighty or ninety pounds 
a day is just what he wants, but the gen- 
eral farmer cannot afford to pay the going 
wages to ahired man for milking forty 
quarts from a Holstein when fifteen 
quarts from a Jersey will make just as 
much butter. Moreover, the farmer who 
feeds for beef will find the difference be- 
tween Shorthorn and Holstein. Those 
bony animals cannot be fed as profitably 
as the old stand-by--the Shorthorns. After 
the example of our friend of the Holsteins, 
I will subscribe my name in full. 


Re, ast oa FA, BARTHOLOMEW. 
Hitispaveg, March 1, 1884. 
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PENCIL SKETCHES BY THE WAY. 





Among the Farmers and Stockmen ef Kal- 
amazoo and Van Buren Counties. 

The town of Climax is mostly a plain, 
with gentle slope to the south and 
west, and with the exception of a few 
open marshes and its prairie land in the 
northwest part, was heavily timbered 
with hickory, oak, maple, beech, etc. In 
some parts the soil is a loam, heavy clay 
and medium sandy loam, with vegetable 
mould enriching the top surface, and is 
one of the best if not absolutely the best 
township of land in the county. The 
first settlers came here in 1831, and it was 
told us that about that time four of them 
visited the prairie in the northwestern 
part, where night overtaking them, they 
camped upon the banks of what is now 
“Potter's Lake.” Before leaving the 
locality they made asurvey of the sur- 
roundings and proposed to name the 
town, but none seemed suitable or appro- 
priate to them till one of the party ex- 
claimed as he looked around, ‘‘ This caps 
the climax of everything we have seen 
and I propose the name Climax,” which 
was adopted. In one of the most desir- 
able portions of this town we find Johan- 
nes N. LeFevre, whose father, as a 
Huguenot, was driven from his native 
country to escape the persecutions 
that were heaped upon that brave 
and hardy people, living upon and 
owning 200 acres of land upon which 
he settled in 1838, when he came from 
New York State. We find him a hale 
gentleman of the olden school, possessing 
the confidence of his friends, and enjoy- 
ing an ample fortune, acquired through 
industry and good management. He 
pays no attention now to blooded stock, 
although the owner of some well bred 
roadsters, mares and colts, nevertheless 
his farm is very productive, there being 
no better land in the world than 80 acres 
of this farm, and now producing more 
acre for acre. Weare shown oats that 
yielded 60 bushels to the acre from seed 
that has not been changed in 40 years. 
One and ahalf miles east of the village of 
same name as town, which got communi- 
cation with the world about 13 years ago 
via G. T. R. R., and which has a popula. 
tion of about 400, and a good market, as 
there is usually sold here 150,000 bushels 
of wheat and 125,000 pounds of wool, is 
the farm and home -of Hon. Enos T. 
Lovell, who may almost be considered a 
pioneer, as he came here at the age of 12 
years with his father from Vermont in 
1835, and has therefore spent all his 
youth and manhood here. During this 
time he has been one of the foremost 
citizens as wellas farmers, and has been 
honored by his party, having been super- 





visor some 15 years, treasurer of the 
county and member of the State Legisla. 





ture as well as of the Senate. The farm 
is 825 acres in extent, of burr oak and 
prairie soil, of which about 200 is a per- 
fect plain. The house is of brick, sur- 
rounded and shaded in summer by 
huge old oaks, and _ protected by 
hedges on east and west from the 
winds and winter storms, with pleasant 
lawn and fruitful orchards. The 
barns, calriage house, granary, pig-pen, 
in which are kept Poland-Chinas, and 
hennery, in which we saw 450 Light Brab- 
mas, of size and handsome plumage, are 
quite complete. In cattle we saw some 
good grade Shorthorns, with a bull of his 
own breeding at head, and which stock 
descended from purchases made in New 
York, and from A. S. Brooks, of Wixom; 
in the horse stock we notice a bay colt 
from a well bred mare of Vermont Hero 
stock for dam, and H. Brown’s of Battle 
Creek, stallion Bay Middleton for sire,® 
and which gives promise of future value. 
For many years he has been impressed 
with the worth and value of Merino 
sheep, and as far back as 1847 made some 
purchases, as the following certificate 
will show, which we copied from the orig- 
inal: 

‘Enos T. Lovell, of Climax, Mich., 
bought of Wm. Jarvis, cone full blood 
Merino buck, with a half-penny under 
each ear, tar-marked W. J., and two three- 
quarter Merino, one-quarter Saxon bucks, 
one being two years old and the other 
one year old, marked with two half-pen- 
nies under one ear, and the end of the 
other cut off and tar-marked W. J., 
which three bucks above described I 
warrant and say the first to be pure blood 
descendants of the MerinosI purchased 
in Spain in 1809 and 1810, and the Merino 
part of the two latter to be descended as 
the preceding, and the Saxony part to 
be descended from the importation of the 
Messrs. Scoles, of Boston, in the spring of 
1820. Received payment in full, Weath- 
ersfield, Nov. 2, 1847. Wo. JARVIs. 

This was an antique document tome, as 
I presume it will prove to the most of our 
readers. We notice that the descendants 
of this same flock are still on the farm. 
About the same time, or perhaps earlier, 
some ewes were purchased from parties in 
Washington County, Pa., of the same 
quality that A. C. Glidden, of Paw Paw, 
is aiming to breed. Mr. Lovell has kept 
his stock quite pure, but unregistered, al- 
though he has always used registered 
rams. In 1853 he purchased some pure 
Atwood stock that has also been retained 
and bred from. <A few years ago he pur- 
chased six registered ewes that were bred 
by H. M. Botton, of Shaftburg, Vt., and 
their increase is still in the flock. His flock 
now numbers about 375, upon which he 
has used a four year old Atwood ram, 
purchased from H.M. Bolton, and own" 
ed jointly with his neighbor, J. T. Retal- 
lick. This ram has proved to be a good 
sire, as his get are compact in form and 
size and well fleeced. His five year old 
ram has also given some good stock, while 
the young two year old Pony ram, 
although well covered with a good staple, 
has not been used yet. Our reception at 
this home was cordial, and the recollec- 
tion of our visit there will long be remem- 
bered. 

Nearly opposite to this fine farm is the: 
one of 200 acres owned by J. T. Rettalick, 
and upon which there is not one foot of 
waste land. Here we find anenterprising 
farmer and one up in all its details. He 
was in the barn caring for and feeding a 
splendid party of grade sheep that will 
tip the beam way up over the hundred 
point. His flock of grade sheep are the 
equal of any in this county, while the 
young stock sired by the ram owned by 
him and E. T. Lovell, are compact and 
well fleeced. We expect when here again 
to have aride after the pair of roadsters 
that he, having rented his farm, retains 
for his own use. His barns are roomy 
and well arranged, the horse barn being 
a model one. 

The young Sheldon Brothers own the 
480 acres. just outside the village, which 
their father, as a pioneer, lived upon so 
many years, and which we find to be of 
‘‘openings” and productive. Their barns 
are of course very complete. They are 
paying some attention to thoroughbred 
stock, or rather to the grading up of 
their cattle and sheep. Their thorough- 
bred Shorthorn bull Gentle Duke 11th 
41990, 1s three years old, red and white in 
color, bred by Wm. Curtiss & Son, of 
Addison, Mich, was got by Proud Duke 
of Fairview 20720, out of Gentle Annie 
12th by Duke of Wicken 14130. They 
have owned him two years and he has 
proved to be a good stock animal, of 
this we are convinced as welook at the 
15 of his get in the yard, as well as the 

oung eight-months-old bull which they 
had just sold for $50. In view ofr such 
sales why will not farmers grade up to a 
high standard? The bullis a good one, 
and to the disgrace of the many wealthy 
farmers around here, is the only thor- 
oughbred in the town. These brothers, 
although young, are very active, buying 
largely of stock, feeding, selling, etc., and 
at the same time giving personal atten- 


tion to all the farm work. They, too, 
keep account with field and crop, for they 
tell us that for seven years they have 


raised wheat from 110 acres, that the crop 
has averaged 194 bushels, and price $1.07, 
with 694 cents per bushel for cost, and 
while oats cost to produce 25c, corn costs 
36%c. They have a flock of about 300 
grade sheep, and upon the breeding ewes 
are using a ram bre.l by E. B. Welch, of 
Paw Paw, Mich. Tqey have raised their 
average clip from four and one half to 
seven lbs., and intend to raise it higher. 

While here we were pee or by Mr. 
Lovell to take a ride with him into 
the town of Le Roy, Calhoun Co., and 
look over the flock of Merino sheep be- 
louging to E. A. Daley, of Pine Creek. 
Here we find a 840 acre farm, with 275 
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Che Farm. 


WOOL AS A COLLATERAL PROD- 
UCT. 

That wool-growing asa specialty has 
numbered its days on the high priced 
lands of the Eastern and Middle States 
there can be no question. 

There is nothing new in this fact, al- 
though it is stated by several writers who 
have discussed it since the last tariff 
changes as a recent condition, a fact not 
heretofore established. It has long been 
unprofitable as a specialty upon these 
lands, and the fact need cause no alarm 
to-day to the owners of choice flocks, not 
even to the unfortunate owner of choice 
Merine erades shearing from 8 to 15 
pounds of wool per head. 

Wool is a collateral product, and the 
questions of the profitable keeping of the 
flock and the abandonment of the indus- 
try do not hinge upon a few cents per 
pound in the price of wool. 

The following are pertinent questions 
to be met to-day, not only by farmers 
grazing sheep upon highly cultivated 
lands, but by every farmer situated upon 
them. Is it profitable or possible to main- 
tain or increase the fertility of our soil 
without making the production of live 
stock an important factor in our farming 
operations? 

What class of live stock will bring the 
greatest net profits considered with refer- 
ence not only to the cost of production, 
but taking account of the returns made 
directly to the soil, and the actual draught 
made upon constituents of the soil by the 
products sold? For the soil is but our 
Storehouse, continually reimbursing itself 
it is true, to a certain limited extent, from 
the atmosphere and the weathering of its 
particles, but requiring in addition to 
these the return of the greater bulk of its 
annual crops, and suffering rapid deple-. 
tion of its available constituents when 
this return or an equivalent one in com- 
mercial fertilizers is not made. Many a 
once fertile farm in the older states 
demonstrats, the truth of this statement 
and the folly of expecting a limited sup- 
ply to fill an unlimited demand. If we 
feed an animal just sufficient to keep it in 
its present condition, we not only lose 
our feed but our time and the use of our 
capital. After these are paid. every ad- 
ditional pound of food digested brings us 
a net profit. So with the soil. If it pro- 
duces just sufficient to remunerate our 
labor, the landis of no value. We are 
obliged then to keep the fertility of our 
soil up to a certain standard or conduct 
our business ataloss. The small differ- 
ence in yield of five bushels per acre be- 
tween two fields of wheat, if both crops 
be obtained by the same labor, enhances 
the value of one field over the other not 
less than $60 per acre. 

The rotation of crops is one of the 
fundamental principles of advanced 
husbendry and necessitates the keeping 
of a certain amount of live stock. Up to 
a certain point the increase in quantity of 
live stock upon land which has been long 
under tillage is followed by a parallel in 
crease of grain products. It is notably a 
fact that in England upon lands far above 
those of our Eastern and Middle States 
in value, the present tendency is strongly 
toward the increase of permanent pastur- 
age and the number of live stock, sacri- 
ficing for the purpose a portion of the 
ucerage icrmerly devoted to grain. One 
of the foremest advocates of this course is 
J. B. Lawes, of the famous experimental 
farm at Rothamsted, to the report of 
whose elaborate and long continued ex- 
periments we are indebted for much 
practical information. In the State of 
Michigan, for every $100 invested in 
farm land and buildings there are $11 
invested in live stock, and this is very 
«closely the average ratio in all the older 
states. 

It being a well established fact that the 
keeping of a certain amount of live stock 
is necessary, the question to be decided 
by the fiock-master before abandoning 
the industry in consequence of the late 
reduction in the tariff and lower price in 
wool, is whether he can replace his flocks 
by any kind of live stock from which he 
amay hope to derive a larger revenue; and 
the question of his being able to compete 
in wool production as a specialty against 
the cheap lands and the open winters of 
Australia and the Southwest, is a second- 
ary one. The limit of profitable produc- 
tion is measured not only by the cost of 
production in competing countries, but by 
the price of collateral products and the 
other uses to which the soil may be put 
to bring an increased revenue. It is said 
that wool can be grown in the Southwest 
at ten cents per pound. Obviously we 
cannot compete. Shall we abandon our 
flocks and increase the acreage of wheat? 
It is said that wheat can be grown in the 
Northwest at 30c per bushel. If we in 
vestigate the cost of beef production to 
the Western ranchman we are met by the 
game apparently ruinous competition. 
There is nothing new about these figures. 
The cost of production on new lands has 
been relatively as cheap for years. A 
generation ago the fathers of many of us in 
the then famous wheat-growing district of 
the Genesee Valley were greatly alarmed 
at the prospect of Western competition 
in wheat raising. To-day, after forty 
years of competition ten-fold greater than 
they feared, it is the main reliance there, 
as it has been in the interim, and -lands 
for this use are changing hands readily at 
prices above $100 per acre. Let us con- 
sider well these facts before we abandon 
our flocks, lest we seek to repurchase 
them ere long at a sharp advance. 

If we examine the profits of wool-grow- 
ing in connection with those of mutton 
production, from which it is inseparable 
in the Eastern and Middle States, we shall 
be able more fully to decide this question. 
I can give no better instance of what has 
been accomplished with well bred sheep 
than the following: In the winter of ’82 
and ’83, Hon. Wm. G. Kirby of this 
county, fed nearly 1,000 wethers, among 
which were 2 small party of high grade 
Merinos. They were sheared in April and 
shortly after sold for the English market. 
The average fleece was 13% pounds, which 
sold in Boston for 33c, and the average 

] 








net weight carcass in Buffalo 130 pounds, 
which sold at 6c. 


13% Ths. wool @ 38c 
130 bs. mutton @ 64c 


$ 12 66 
It cannot be denied that the $4.54, sup- 
plemented by the previous yearly receipts 
for wool, is an important factor of the 
gross receipts, and the collateral product 
securing to us this additional revenue 
is worthy of our earnest attention. It is 
probable that wool of equal value for the 
manufacture of worsteds or other fabrics 
requiring a true and strong fiber can be 
produced in no other way, as the condi- 
tions to which the sheep is subjected 
when being judiciously fed for mutton 
are especially favorable to the growth of 
a fiber of this character. Life upon the 
range, With its attendant exposure to 
extremes of weather and alternations of 
plentiful and scant feed can never, with 
certainty, produce this class of wool. 

The sale of the fleece, in this case repre- 
senting about one-half the gross receipts, 
alienates from the soil but a very smal] 
per cent. of the constituents removed by 
the sale of an equal value of mutton or 
almost any other product, and hence its 
percentage of the total product should be 
as large as is compatible with good feed- 
ing qualities. The feeding qualities of 
the Merino are not a fixed quantity, but 
are being rapidly developed by our best 
breeders to-day, as they have been by 
earlier ones, being desirable not only 
from the mutton standard, but essential 
to the production of heavy fleeces and to 
the nursing qualities of dams. 

The weights attained by the Merino 
wethers as given above, though exceeded 
by the larger mutton breeds shearing 
comparatively light fleeces, were heavy 
enough to bring the top price, and in Mr, 
Kirby’s opinion were grown and ted at a 
greater profit than any other of the 1,000 
head, which numbered equally choice 
specimens of the mutton breeds. 

It is probable that the recent increased 
facilities for the transportation of meats 
will indirectly favor the wool-grower 
upon high-priced lands. Heretofore the 
shipping of meats from Australia and the 
South American States has not been prac- 
ticable. This trade is now being rapidly 
developed and is likely to absorb a part of 
the capital now invested in wool-grow- 
ing, a product suffering no damage from 
its long ocean transportation, and upon 
which the freight charges have been com- 
paratively light. 

I look forward with confidence to the 
showing of thoroughbred Merino wethers 
to be made by one of our Michigan breed- 
ers at the coming Chicago Fat Stock 
Show. Gro. 8S. PIERSON. 

Kavsmazoo, Feb. 23, 1884. 





ENSILAGE IN FRANCE. 


Prom our Paris Correspondent. 

The ensilage of green fodder in silos or 
trenches, continues to be one of the fore- 
most questions in the agricultural world. 
It has now passed out of the domain of 
experiment and ridicule, and become a 
concrete fact. Yet it was only in 1852, 
that the discoverer of the plan, M. Gof- 
fart, of Burtin, in Sologne, first com- 
menced his trials of the preservation of 
the green stems of maize, in trenches 
made in ordinary soil. Agricultural 
commissions, and inspections by unbe 
lievers, have since borne unanimous testi- 
mony to the success of Mr. Goffart’s dis- 
covery. In order to encourage a system 
so fraught with practical advantages, 
several of the local agricultural societies 
of France, have offered prizes for the 
trench-preservation or ensilage of fod- 
ders. Among other reports, that by the 
Meaux Society deserves special notice; 
the tests were chiefly applied to clover, 
and many of the competitors commenced 
as disciples of St. Thomas, but ended, as 
is usual in presence of palpable convic- 
tion, as zealots. 

One farmer, Benard, trenched the yield 
of 74 acres of red clover, in an ordinary 
silo 40 inches deep, 80 wide at bottom and 
129 at top and55 yards long. The mesg 
was reduced two-fifths by shrinking. A 
second trench 338 yards long contained 
the yield of six acres of red clover. The 
commissioners found all the the clover to 
be well conserved; ofa clear brown color, 
giving off the alcoholic odor; the animals 
eat it with avidity. M. Benard recom- 
mends that the clover be cut when ‘in 
full flower, and to select a time rather 
humid than dry for cutting and pitting 
the clover, the better to exclude the air 
and water, 

A. M. Gilles employed his pits, 22x10x7 
feet, destined for distillery pulp, to the 
preservation of clover, cut between the 
5th and 10th of June, and when com- 
mencing to form seed; 56 tons of stuff 
were pitted. It turned out well. M. 
Guibert trenched four acres of white 
clover, and obtained a medal fer his re- 
sults, though he expected to find his 
clover ‘‘only aheap of manure;” he had 
the clover trodden down in the silo by 
bullocks. 

A. M. Martin pitted the yield of five 
acres of late red clover, inatrench 83 
yards long; the men shook the clover, 
winnowed it as it were, as they spread it 
in the silo; the next day they resumed 
work late, and then covered in. The 
volume of the preserve lost 75 per cent, 
but was in an eatable condition, because 
the ensilage was not finished within the 
day commenced, and the forage was aired 
too much. 

The commission concludes, that all 
clovers and aftermaths can be perfectly 
trenched, as well as other green forage; 
that the trenches exact no outlay of 
capital; that it is at the moment of flow- 
ering such forage ought to be mown, as it 
then contains its maximum of vegetable 
humidity; that neither rain nor dew af- 
ects the pitting, but on the contrary, if 
too dry it does-not keep so well. The 
employment of salt is not necessary, nor 
is a mixture with dry matters, cut straw, 
chaff, etc., required. Silos constructed in 
masoary and cement give good results, 
but no special system of trench can be 
recommended; that ought to depend on 
the region, the surface and subsoils, and 
jhe climate. The chief ends to secure, 
consist in the exclusion of air and water; 
the pressing of the matter in the trench 
with regularity, and covering it with a 





pressure of eight t ten cwts. per square 


yard. Cutting before trenching is not in- 
dispensable, save in the case of forage 
with thick stems. In nutritive value, 
silo food approaches most to winnowed 
fodder, but is more assimilative. In the 
case of milch cowsit is a beneficial ration. 





THE MOST PROFITABLE CATTLE 
FOR THE AVERAGE FARMER. 


VERGENNES, Feb. 23d, 1884. 
To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

The question ‘‘ Which isthe Most Prof- 
itable -Cattle for {the Average Farmer?” 
should be thoroughly discussed; each cor- 
respondent giving his or her experience 
for the benefit of every one concerned. 
In this State your valuable paper is the 
best school for the farming community; 
hence we willgive our experience without 
apology. 

Mr. Hibbard struck the key-note to the 
tune Durham. In this township we have 
thoroughbred and grade Durhams, Hol- 
steins and their grades, a few Jersey 
grades; also the inevitable. ‘‘some- 
thing,” of which many are valuable for 
milk and butter. Yet they are not valu- 
able as beef producers; neither are they 
an ornament in the field, the barnyard, 
or the shed. Experience has taught me 
that the average farmer cannot afford to 
to keep things to look at, nor is it desir 
able to labor in rearing unprofitable ani- 
mals. A small herd of high grade cows, 
bred on my farm, was placed on a farm 
near Grand Rapids. They were deep 
milkers, and the milk was pronounced 
excellent. A herd of Jerseys was 
kept on an adjoiping farm, and their 
milk was also sold inthe City of Grand 
Rapids. The grade Durhams were de- 
cidedly the most profitable for milk; 
when the milk was set for butter, the Jer- 
sey butter excelled in quality, the Dur 
ham excelled in quantity, and the Dur- 
ham skim-milk told unmistakably on their 
calves. Please allow me to add: The 
Durhams were more than an average herd 
for the dairy; but not any better than the 
average farmer may and should obtain. 
The Holsteins and their grades are in our 
immediate neighborhood, competing with 
the Durhams, and a few more years may 
teach us which is the most profitable cat- 


tle for the average farmer. 
J.L.B. KERR. 


How He Feeds His Calves. 





CoLDWATER, Mich., Feb. 20, 1884. 
To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

In answer to Mr. Phillips’ questions in 
the Farmer of February 12th, as to how 
I raise calves, how much milk my calves 
get, when I commence feeding oil meal, 
and how long I feed, I would say: 1st, 
my calves get all the milk my cows give; 
2d, I commence feeding oil meal as soon 
as my calves begin to drink, giving about 
a tablespoonfull at atime, and keep in- 
creasing until I feed about a gill at a time; 
I turn boiling water on the oil meal be- 
fore putting it into the milk—it mixes 
better, and is not as liable to make them 
scour; 3d, I feed until the first of August, 
allowing that my calves come the first of 
April, then I give a small ration of bran 
after that until I put them up for winter. 
In answer to his suggestion about the 
“two biades of grass,” I would say I don’t 
know as my way willgrow two calves in 
place of one, but I do have a pretty good 


average farmer’s calf the first six months. 
COLDWATER. 





What the Farmer Owes to Science. 


We make the following extract from a 
paper read by Mr. O. Ely before a Massa- 
chusetts Farmers’ Club: 

“One of the most important lessons 
which science has taught the farmer re- 
lates to the value of manures and the 
best methods of preserving them. Sci- 
ence showed the farmer that when he 
threw out the droppings from his stock 
into the yard under the eaves of his barn, 
and let the rain wash out what was solu- 
ble into the nearest brook, he was losing 
the most valuable part of his fertilizers, 
and the only part which the roots of 
plants can absorb. Accordingly science 
set the farmer at work building barn cel- 
lars for the preservation of manures, a 
practice which has done more for the 
restoration of the worn out farms of New 
England than anything else that can be 
named, and a practice which the great 
States of the west will soon be compelled 
to follow. 

‘‘When the farmer has used all his 
home made fertilizer and wishes to ob- 
tain a further supply, science tells him 
what elements are required for the growth 
of plants and from what materials they 
may be obtained, and there is not a com- 
plete commercial fertilizer made of any 
value which has not been compounded in 
accordance with formulas furnished by 
chemistry. 

“There is not a man who sows a field 
of wheat with lime, or a potato field with 
potash, who is not indebted to the chem- 
ist, whether he knows it or not. 

‘Science has put a thermometer in the 
farmer’s churn, anda lightning rod on 
his barn, and sends him a daily bulletin 
of the weather. 

“But itis not merely material benefits 
which science has bestowed upon the 
farmer. She has thrown down some of 
the walls of ignorance which limited his 
vision to the little patch of earth he culti- 
vated. She has enlarged his stock of 
knowledge, stimulated his mental activity 
and taught him to respect a calling which 
willalways engage the interest of the stu- 
dent in botany, chemistry and geology.” 





TE American Cultivator tells us how to dis- 
solve bones, without the use of sulphuric acid: 
‘Put on a floor under cover, or in a shallow 
box, one part of bones to three parts of un- 
leached ashes. Keep the pile moist ana stir 
with a shovel occasionally. The animal matter 
of the bones will be decomposed by the car- 
bonate of potash of the ashes, and in two 
months the bones and horns can be cut with a 
shovel. The advantage of treating bones with 
sulphuric acid instead of ashes lies in the pro- 
duction of a little more soluble potash, and in 
the less time required to complete the oper- 
ation. It would hardly pay the farmer to use 
sulphuric acid, however.” 








The great popular remedy of the day 
for coughs, colds, asthma, and all lung difli- 
culties, is Adamson’s Botanic Balsam. Inex- 
pensive, reliable, pleasant to take, cures as by 
magic, and gives universal satisfaction. A 
trial is the best testimonial. Price 35 cents. 





Trial size 10 cents. 


Agricultural Items. 


THERE are about fifteen millions of milch 
cows in the United States. 


Says the Massachusetts Plowyghman: <A po- 
tato that has eyes that show no fullness and 
are small, is unfit for planting, no matter what 
its form or size.” 


Ir has been shown that a pail of milk stand- 
ing for ten minutes in a strong-smelling stable, 
or where any other offensive odor can reach it, 
will receive a taint which never will leave it. 


CANADIAN farmers send large quantities of 
ashes to New Jersey, selling themat five cents 
per bushel. New Jersey farmers pay thirty 
cents for them, and are glad to get them at 
that price. 


Ir is shrewdly suggested that one reason 
why farms do not pay their owners is that the 
farm does not owe them anything. There are 
no better investments for farmers than those 
madein the farm itself. 


lr is bad policy for a farmer to cultivate on_ 
ly one crop. If that fails he has lost his year’s 
work; but if he cultivates several crops some 
of them are almost sure to succeed, and some 
will command a remunerative price. 


THE remarkable Jersey cow, Mary Anne of 
St. Lambert’s, in her eighth month of conse- 
cutive milk test gave 63 pounds 15 ounces of 
unsalted butter. In 248 days she has given 
milk which made 720 pounds of butter. 


A NEw York potato grower has succeeded 
in bringing the old Peachblow potato up to its 
former standard of excellence, bothas regards 
productiveness and quality, by simply select- 
ing the most productive hills for a term of 
years. 

A PENNSYLVANIA horseman says we should 
remember that two parts of barley are worth 
more as horse food than three parts of oats. In 
Great Britain barley is boiled and fed to horses, 
fattening them and giving them a glossy coat 
of hair. 

A PRACTICAL housewife says she has learned 
not to mix in cream skimmed the day the 
churning is done, as she has found it will not 
come with the rest. She says she gets just as 
much butter with this cream left out as if put 
in. One day’s cream is therefore always left 
over for the next churning, when it comes all 
right. 


To make pork of the best quality, especially 
for smoking, no strong tasting food should be 
given during the last few weeks of the pig’s 
existence. Even Indian meal is considered 
much too strongly flavored by English farmers 
who make choice hams and bacon a specialty. 
To the refuse milk of the dairy they add bar- 
ley or oatmeal and well boiled potatoes. 


Most farmers who raise calves by hand prac. 
tice feeding them but twice a day. In summer 
when the days are long, the interval is too 
long between the early morning feed and the 
evening one before sundown. A Vermont man 
who has had excellent success in this business 
feeds three times a day, taking pains to have 
the milk at about the temperature of that 
drawn from the cow and not to over-feed. 
He says excessive hunger, fcllowed by over- 
feeding brings on indigestion, the stomach is 
inflamed, and the calf either dies or has its 
constitution weakened. 








Hood’s Sarsaparilla expels scrofulous hu- 
mor, leaving but the dim outline of the sores. 








NHW ADVERTISEMENTS. 
THE COMBAULT’S 


CAUSTIC 
BALSAM! 


Is undoubtedly the most yal- 
yuable and reliable Veteri- 
é nary Remedy ever discover- 
ed. It has superseded the Actual Cautery 
orhotiron; produces more than four times 
the effect of a blister; takes the place of all 
liniments, and is the safest application ever 
used, as it is impossible to produce a scar 
or blemish with it. It is a powerful, ac- 
tive, reliable and safe remedy that can be 
manipulated at will for severe or mild ef- 
fect. Thousands of the best Veterinarians 
and Horsemen of this country testify to its 
many wonderful cures and its great practi- 
cal yalue. It is also the most economical! 
remedy in use, as one tablespoonful of 
Caustic Balsam will produce more actual 
results than a whole bottle of any liniment 
or spayin cure mixture ever made. Price 
$1.50. Sold by druggists, or sent, charges 
paid, by LAWRENCE, WILLIAMS & 
CO., Sole Importers and Proprietors, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. ge@" None genuine without 
it has our signature on the label. 


SPRING SALES 


Kentucky Shorthorns 


April 15, 16, and 17, 1884, at 
DEXTER PARK, CHICACO. 


J. M. Bieestarr, Mt. STERLING, Ky., 


Will sell on April 15th, 1884, at Dexter Park, Chi- 
cago, {ll., from the Springfield Herd, 30Shorthorns 
including two pure Bates bulls, one Place bull— 
the highest bred one we know of—Lady Bicker- 
staffs, Roan Duchesses, Blooms, Rosabelias, Rose 
of Sharons, of the Renick Branch, Marys, Cow- 
slips, Galateas, etc., topped by pure Bates, Duke 
and Oxford sires. 

J.8. Berry, oF SHarrssunre, Ky., 
Will sell, on the 15th day of April, 1884, Kirkley- 
ingtons, Roan Duchesses, Cypresses, Marya, 
Goodnesses, Filigrees, Rose of Sharons, Amelias, 
Myrtles, etc. Among them will bea fine Kirk- 
levington bull, out of imported Kirklevington 
Princess 2d, sired by the Bates bull 8th Duke of 
Vinewood, a show bull. 

JAMES CHORN, OF THOMSON, Ky , 

will sell on April 16th, 1884, at Dexter Park, Chi- 
cago, [ll., about 60 Shorthorns, of the following 
families: Craggs, Fletchers, Gem-Duchesses, Ox- 
ford-Cypresses, Bell Marions, Young Marys, Phyl- 
lises, Harriets, White Roses, Rosemarys, etc. The 
pure Bates bull Duke of Cornwall will be ineluded 
in the sale, 

Hon. A. W. Bascom, OwINGSVILLE, Ky., 
Will sell about 50 head of Shorthorns, from the 
Slate Valley Herd, at the same place on April 17, 
1884, of the following families: Young Marys, 
Josephines, Young Phyllises, Gems, Vellums, 
Cowslips, Donna Marias, etc. The pure Bates 
Fletcher Duke of Wilmont and 11th Duke of Kirk- 
levington will be included in the sale, togeth- 
er with a nice lot of young bulls of the above men- 
tioned families. For catalogues of either sale, 
apply to J.M. BIGGSTAFF, 
f12-10t Mt. Sterling, Ky. 


RUSSELL & CO,’S 
ANNUAL. ferers.s3": 


for Farm and Plantation use. Address - 
Name this paper. RUSSELL & co., Massilion, oO. 
mr4-5t 


on James River, Va., ina Northern 

F ARMS settlement. Illus. circular free, 
J. F. Manewa, Claremont, Va 

ARY J $.—Book and Map free b 
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NEW ADVERTISEMEN7S, 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS 








$5,000 Gold for a Better Article than Adamson’s Botanic Congh Balsam. 





New Trial Size, 10 Cts, 
Regular Size, 35 and 75 Cents. - 


Adamson’s Botanic Balsam 


The Greatest Victory of Medical Science, 


75 Cent Size Contains 3 
Times Quantity 35 Cent Size. 





diciously and a 
the art of healing, w 
sumption. 


testimonials. 


70: 
None need ever die, unless by accident or ol 
if the resources of the healing : a ages 


art are completely, ju- 


appled. It is the ignorance of 
y somany die annually of Con- 
The anbounded success of our efforts in 
placing before the publica remedy of wonderful heal- 
ing properties is daily shown by our thousands of 





It is pleasant to take, and cures, as if by magic 
Colds, Coughs, Asthma, Influenza, Hoarseness, 
Difficult Breathing, and all affections of the 
Throat, Bronchial Tubes, and Lungs, Leading to 


CONSUMPTION. 


it has received the endorsement and recommen- 
dations of clergymen, eminent physicians, and 
scientific men everywhere. 


REFERENCES. 


Hon. James G. Blaine, Chaplain McCabe, Chica- 
go; Hon. Nelson Dingley, Washington, D. C.; 
Rev. D. B. Randall, Chaplain House of Represen- 
tatives, Augusta, Maine; Rev. A.S. Weed, Boston; 
Rev. Dr. Torsey, D. D., LL. D., Kent’s Hill; Rev. 
Wm. M. Sterling, Roscoe Sanderson, E T. Adams, 
Mrs. L. F., Bills, 263 E. Broadway, N. Y.; Mrs. E. 
Bogart, Tremont Station, N. Y. City; Rev. J. R. 
Bowler, Baptist State Missionary; Rev. Dr. Rick- 
er, Rev. C. F. Penney, Augusta; 8. Chicester, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; William Baldwin, of Christian 
Advocate, N. Y.; Mrs. H. C. Somes, 1435 Broad- 
way, N. Y., and thousands of others. 

FOUR PHYSICIANS FAILED. 
From Lieut. John Osborne, firm of Evans, Web- 
ster & Co., Boston: 

Two bottles of Adamegon’s Botanic Balsam 
effected a cure in my family that four skillful 
physicians failed to do. 


SELL MORE THAN ALL OTHERS COMBINED 


Messrs. F. W. Kinsman & Co.—Dear Sirs, 
Adamson’s Cough Balsam seems to give univer- 
sal satisfaction, both as to quality and price. We 
sell more of it than of all other Cough Medicines 
put together, and have yet to hear of the first in- 
timation in which it has failed to give satisfaction. 
Yours truly, RUST BROS. & BIRD, 
Wholesale Druggist, Boston. 

THREE SKILLED PHYSICIANS. 

I have had a troublesome cough for more than 
flve years, and have had advice of three of the 
most skilled physicians, but I found nothing to 
relieve and cure me till I used ‘“‘Adamson’s Bo- 
tanic Balsam.” 

MRS. GEO. A. ROBBINS, Riverside, Maine. 


ADAMSON’S BOTANIC BALSAM is for sale 
by all respectable druggists and dealers. Price, 
25 and 75 cents. New Trial Size, 10 cents. 


Beware of Imitations. 


See that the name of F. W. KINSMAN, 
DRUGGIST, AUGUSTA, ME., is Blown in 
the glass of each bottle. 

From J. Frank Pierce, Periodical Depot, 
133 Wate1 Street, Augusta, Me. 

I am pleased to say that twe bottles of your 
valnable Adamson’s Cough Balsam have entirely 
cured me of a cough of nearly a year’s standing. 
I have tried many mixtures during that time with- 
out success. 


Cured by_Adamson’s Balsam 
After 15" Years’ Suffering, 
paring Six Doctors and Med- 


From Mrs. Hannah Brown, Augusta, Me. 

I have suffered for fifteen years with asthma, 
and after taking cold I would suffer severely until 
I called a phys ician, and vomited severa] times, 
which would give me some relief, and by this 
means obtain rest. I have been so weak after 
having an attack of asthma that I could not leave 
my room for six weeks. One week ago I took a 
sudden cold, and I thought I was to have another 
attack; so I requested my husband to call a physi- 
cian; but, not finding a physician in his adlce, 
instead he bought a bottle of Adamson’s Botanic 
Cough Balsam, which I commenced taking, and in 
the morning I felt nothing of the asthma, and was 
able to do my work. I have never before taken 
any medicine which has done me so much good in 
so short atime. My native place is New York, 
and I was attended there by Drs. Anderson, Bean 
and Gray, both very skillful physicians; from 
there I came East for my health, and at times was 
quite well. While in Vermont I employed Dr. 
Howe, but I was doctored in New Hampshire by 
Dr. Richardson; in Massachusetts by Dr. Parker; 
all without success until taking Adamson’s Bo- 
tanic Cough Balsam; and to this I owe my present 
health, and can safely recommend it te others asa 
very valuable medicine. 


“THANK GOD!” 
“SAVED MY LIFE.” 


CAN CONSUMPTION BE CURED? 


READ! READ! READ! 


Miss Sarah E. Laughton, Graduate of Na- 
tional School of Elocution and Oratory, 
= Chestnut Street, Philadelhpia, Pa., 
writes: 


Messrs. F.W. Kinsman & Co., Gents: I feel 
bound by a sense of duty and a desire to benefit 
humanity to make known the wonderful effect 
‘*Adamson’s Botanic Cough Balsam” has had 
in my case. Iwas severely troubled with a Bap 
Covex for about two years. I employed three 
skillful physicians, and tried all the various rem- 
edies recommended to me by my friends who no- 
ticed my condition. By this time I continued to 
Later worse and worse, and was in such feeble 
iealth it was with great difficulty that [ was ena- 
bled to go up and down stairs, and it was thought 
I was in consumption and beyond cure : but, thank 
God, Iam pleased to say *“ Adamson’s Botanic 
Cough Balsam” HAS SAVED MY LIFE, and to its 
wonderful effect I owe my recovery, as I now ¢on- 





sider myself perfectly well.” 
SARAH E. LAUGHTON. 


SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DRUGGISTS AND DEALERS. 


TRADE SUPPLIED BY 


Farrand, Williams & Co,, Detroit, Mich., 


aud Morrison, Plammer & Co., Chicago 
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can afford to be without one. 


TILIZER DRILL 


POSITIVE FORCE FEED QISTRIBUTER 


SPECIAL DEVICE FOR PLANTING 
CORN FOR THE CROP. 


FERTILIZER ATTACHMENT ! 


nequaled and warranted to distribute accu- 
rately, evenly and easily any commercial fer. 
tilizer, wet or dry. ’ 
Draft light and easily handled—construction 
simple—material and workmanship the best. 
Wealso make the Whipple Spring Tooth 
Sulky and Floating Harrow. Culti- 
vators, Etc., Etc. ‘hese Harrows are 
ted for use in all kindsof soil and are the 
Ample time given for trial before set. 
Send for descriptive pamphlet. 
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the patro of the public. In t ° 
the farms of those who plant my secd 
my best advertisement. 


JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Seed Grower, Marblehead, Mass. 





THE “NEW” BIRDSELL 


CLOVER HULLER. 
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MONITOR JUNIOR 
SAVES all the Seed, CLEANS Ready for 
Market as Threshed. 


THE BIRDSELL 
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Besides manufacturing the **New? Birdsell 
Clover Huller, for which we have the sole right, we 


make a specialty of HALF PLATFORM and 
THREE-SPRING WAGONS. ° 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue and prices. Address 


BIRDSELL MANF’G CO. °SM3%2E? 


INDEANA. 
4B When you write, please mention this paper.~@& 


No. { Plantation Saw Mill, 


$200 


(END FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS.) 


SMITH, MYERS & SCHNIER, 
323, 325, 327 & 329 W. Front St., 


CINCINNATI, O. 
Mention this paper. 
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It is the only general- Wire Fence in use, being 
a strong net work without barbs. It will turn 
dogs, pigs, sheep and poultry, as well asthe most vicious 
stock, without injury to either fenceorstock, Itis just 
the fence for f: 8, gardens stock ranges, and railroads, 
and very neat for lawns, parks, school lots and cemeter- 
ies, Covered with rust-proof paint (or galvanized) it will 
lastalifetime. Itissuperior te boards or barbed 
wire in everyrespect. Weask for ita fair trial, know. 
ing it will wear itself into favor. The Sedgwick 
Gates, made of wroughtiron pipe and steel wire, def 

all competition in neatness, strength, and durabil- 
ity. We also make the best and cheapest all iron 
nutomatic or self-opening gates also cheyp- 
est und neatest all iron fence.@Best Wire 
Stretcher and Post Auger. For prices and par- 
ticulars ask hardware dealers, or address, mentionin; 

psper, SEDG WICK BROS., Manf’rs, Richmond, In 
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MATTHEWS’ SEED 

The Standard of Ameria RELL 
Admitted by leading Ys 

Seedsmen an Market 

Gardeners everywhere to 


bethe most perfect 
reliable Drill in use, — 


——- Also——. 
MATTHEWS’ HAND CULTIVATOR, 
MATTHEWS’ WHEEL HOE, 
MATTHEWS’ DRILL CULTIVATOR 
AND HOE COMBINED. 


Comprising the best line of im 

4 plements for plant- 
ing and cultivating garden crops to be found in 
America. Send for circular showing latest im- 
provemenis and latest prices. Made only by 


t. B. EVERETT & CO. 


(Successors to Everett & Small. BOSTON, Mass. 
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1.00 CRUSHER ano LEVER. 
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Force Feed Fertilizer Attachment. 


y for Crop; no cial device re- 
pe = hg for crowns giving full information, tc 


EMPIRE DRILL CO,, Box i4uu, Shortsville, N. Y. 
126-138t je8eows6t 


Farms for Sale. C 
VIRGINIA 232 
HL. Staples §C & 
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THE VAN SICKLE HAY UNLOADE 
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venience and saving of time 
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Hundreds of loads hay 
unloaded in two minute, been 
Tload Itis especially adapted 
Ma Hay short or long, grain loos’ 
bound, cornstalks, “iy 
ei 
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rT ig THE BEST STACKER age, 

T 

Tllus’td circularssen exER address 
38, 


-_BOARDMAN Bros. 
SHORTSVILLE, xy 


ley’s Cabinet Creamer 
— Creamery & Refrigeraty 
: c i For families,da: " 
im tories, thecrea 


fey Used with pipe nt. 
= i withou 
P| STODDARD CHUR} 
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Nine Sizes for dairy and factory 
with or without pulley, 
One at wholesaie where we 
have no Agent. 
Dog Powers, Butter Boxes, Priats, Ete. 
Moseley & Stoddard M’Pg Co. 
Poultney, Vt. 
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or detailed information, 
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GREAT ROCK ISLAND ROUTE, 
At your nearest Ticket Office, or address 
R. R. CABLE, E. ST. JOHN, 
Vice-Pres. & Gen’! M’g'r, Gen'l Tkt. & Pass. Agh 


CHICACO. 





THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER 


Liver and Kidney Remedy, 


Compounded from the well known 
Curatives Hops, Malt, Buchu, Man- , 
crake, Dandelion, Sarsaparilla, Cas- 
cara Sagrada, etc., combined with an 
agreeable Aromatic Elixir, { 


THEY CORE DYSPEPSIA & INDIGESTION, 
Act upon the Liver snd Kidneys, 


— AND ——— 
REGULATE THE BOWELS, 
They cure Rheumatism, and all Uri- 

uary troubles. They invigorate, 
nourish, strengthen and quiet 
the Nervous System. 


As a Tonic they have no Equal. 
Take none but Hops and Malt Bitters, 


—— FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS.—— 


Hops and Malt Bitters Co. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


w Gi) a~ B 
WeakNervous Men 


Whose debility, exhausted 
powers, premature decay 
and failure to perform 
duties properly are cau 
excesses, errors of youth, etc., 
L) will find a perfect and lasting 
restoration to robust health 
and vigorous manhood in 
WHE MARSTON BOLUS. 
— Neither stomach drug, nor 
; instruments. This treatment of 
4 Nervous Debility snd 
Physical Decay isun ily 
successful because based on perfect diagnosis, 
new and direct methods and absolute thor- 
oughness, Full information and Treatise froe 
Zairess Consulting Physician of 
MARSTON REMEDY CO., 46 W.14thSt., New York. 


tern for $12.00, 
articles FREE, if you 
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NUT-BEARING TREES. 








advance sheets of the “*Primer of Horti- 
rare,” compiled by Secretary Garfield for the 
forthcoming Michigan Horticultural Report. ] 


Onc of the most interesting accompani- 
ments that can be connected with life 
upon the farm, is the growing of a nut 
grove. It is only occasignally that we 
find one, and then usually it is the work 
of the children, a work in which the 

arents take very little interest. 

In thinking out what should be in the 
“Primer,” this matter of successfully 
crowing the nut trees seemed of sufficient 
importance to warrant the giving of it a 
little space. But who could give the 
advice from experience? Memory recall- 
ed a college associate who planted in his 
poyhood days a grove of chestnuts, but- 
ternuts and walnuts on the old home 
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mye oars bee farm. He was written to, and the result is 
clally adapteds here given in a short article by Professor 
beans, peas ci” James Satterlee, of the Agricultural Col- 
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GROWING NUT-BEARING TREES. 

I have found the safest plan for pro- 
curing nut-bearing trees, is to grow them 
myself in my own garden. They are as 
easy to grow as any fruit tree, and will re- 
quire but little care. They will some- 
times succeed if transplanted from the 
forest, but there is no certainty about it, 
and I would not reeommend the plan. If 
the trees are purchased from a nursery- 
man, they should never be more than two 
years old, andif boxed and shipped long 
distances, they should be but one year 
old from the nuts. In saviag the nuts to 
plant, they should never be allowed to dry 
in the least. The fresher they are from 
the tree the more certain they are to grow. 
To keep them fresh, place them in damp 
sand or moss as soon as gathered; this ap- 
plies especially to hickorynuts and chest- 
nuts. Black walnuts and butternuts will 
remain fresh for some weeks on account 
of their thick outer shuck. But none of 
them will grow if allowed to become dry. 
If the ground can be got ready for plant- 
ing in autumn, it is well to put them in 
the rows in the vegetable garden where 
they are to grow for the first two years. 
All of the four kinds mentioned should 
be planted in rows three and a half or 
four feet apart, and five or six or eight 
inches apart in the rows, and all about 
three inches in depth. If the ground 
can not be got ready in autumn, place the 
nuts in a shallow bex of sand, and bury 
them in the garden where they may 
freezeduring the winter. The bottom of 
the box must be loose enough so the 
water can run out. I lost a barrel of 

walnuts once that I had saved for seed, 
from the barrel holding water, and the 
nuts becoming water-soaked. 

Many recommend planting the nuts 
where they are to grow permanently. 
But I think we are too apt to neglect 
them, and I would not recommend such a 
course except for a plantation that is to 
beleft permanently fortimber. Then they 
may be planted the same as corn and cul. 
tivated in the same manner until they 
shade the ground, and are able to hold 
their own in spite of the grass that may 
come in. 

Whether planted in autumn or in 
spring in the garden they should be cul- 
tivated as soon as the young trees make 
their appearance. They should be kept 
perfectly clean the first summer and also 
the second summer. Some of the nuts 
may not come up until the second spring. 
When they are two years old they are 
ready to transplant. It is best to wait 
until early in spring however to do this 
work. The ground should be thoroughly 
plowed and leveled. A crop of potatoes 
upon sod ground is a good preparation. 
Select the largest, straightest trees in the 
rows for your own use. If any of the 
trees have grown puny and crooked from 
the first, throw them away. They will 
never overtake their more thrifty neigh- 
bors. 

The location best adopted to the chest 
nut herein Michigan, is a high and dry 
sandy or gravelly soil. It doesn’tlike wet 
feet, and will be frequently winter-killed 
if grown on low or rich loamy soil. The 
other three nut-bearing trees that I have 
mentioned, willthrive better upon a good 
strong loamy soil. The black walnut es- 
pecially delights in a soil that is loamy 
and strong. 

If the young trees are to be set in fence 
corners or upon the roadside, they must 
be kept thoroughly mulched with coarse 
Straw for at least five or six years. An 
annual spading about the roots will also 
promote the growth wonderfully. If they 
are set in an orchard by themselves, they 
should be placed in rows thirty or forty 
feet apart each way, and kept cultivated 
until they begin to bear. The ground 
can be occupied by corn, potatoes or beans 
or squashes, keeping up the fertility by 
the use of barnyard manure. After the 
trees begin to bear, the ground may be 
seeded and pastured by sheep or calves. 
Sheep will keep the grass short, which 
will make it easier to gather the nuts 
that have fallen to the ground. 


The trees will begin bearing in from 
six to eight years from the time they 
are transplanted, and.will increase in 
height at the rate of one and ahalf to two 
feet each year, for the first twenty years 
atleast. The walnut and chestnut will 
stow the most rapidly, the butternut 
next and the hickory slowest of all. They 
will need no pruning except to form the 
heads from four to six feet from the 
ground, and to cut out any limbs that 
may become crossed or broken. 

There is a great difference in the num- 
ber of nuts the different trees will pro- 
duce. There is also a difference in the 
size and quality of the nuts. The majori- 
ty of the trees will produce good nuts 
however, and plenty of them nearly every 
year. 

I know of no more enjoyable thing 
about a farmer’s house than a small 
orchard of nut-beating trees. An acre or 
two devoted to this purpose, will do as 
much to keep the boys and girls at home 
while young, and to make the memory of 
the old home blessed in after life, as any- 
thing that I could name. 

To prepare walnuts for eating, they 
should be shucked as soon as they fall 
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from the trees in autumn. This may be 
done’ by running them through a corn 
sheller or by tramping upon them with 
heavy boots. They should then be 
washed, and dried in the shade. If 
managed in this way and not allowed to 
freeze before they are dry, their meats are 
nearly as white and sweet as those of the 
English walnut. Butternuts are dried 
with the shucks on, but must not be al- 
lowed to freeze before they are dry. 
Chestnuts are best when about half dry, 
and hickorynuts are best in the early part 
of the first winter. All kinds of nuts are 
not so good if kept over through the hot 
weather of the next summer. They are 
apt to become more or less rancid or 
bitter. 

There is no reason why every farmer or 

farmer’s boy in the southern half of 
Michigan, should not have a few nut-bear- 
ing trees of his own growing. And I 
would say to every one who reads this re- 
port, make the attempt. It will cost but 
little; the pleasure of seeing the straight 
row of thrifty young trees the length of 
your garden will pay you well for all the 
trouble of growing them; and if you 
should have more than you should need 
for your own use, call your neighbor in 
as he goes by, and make him a present of 
a dozen or more to set upon his own 
place. It will be a neighborly act that 
you will never regret. 
Do not say “‘ it takes too long to get the 
trees in bearing.” I have young trees 
growing that are the grandchildren of 
those that came from the nuts that I 
planted only twenty years ago, I was 
sixteen years old then, and am nota very 
oldman yet. I feel as keen enjoyment 
in raking over the golden leaves, and 
seaching for the rich brown nuts as any 
of my younger friends, and I hope to ex- 
perience the same enjoyment, and appre- 
ciate it too, for many years to come. 


ONTARIO FRUIT GROWERS. 








What They Said About the Apple at the 
Winter Meeting. 





The discussion at the last meeting of 
this Association turned principally on the 
apple. We give abrief resume of the re- 
marks: 

The President, Wm. Saunders, of Lon- 
don, thought that many farmers grew too 
many varieties and too much fall fruit. 
As fall apples would not keep, the mar- 
ket was often glutted. Mistakes in this 
direction could be remedied by top graft- 
ing or the building of evaporators that 
would use up the fruit. It was important 
to know that every part of the apple was 
of use. In Michigan the cores and skins 
were made a source of much profit by 
being converted into jelly. He knew by 
experience that jelly so made was of 
superior flavor and quality. The care 
of orchards was a subject of great im- 
portance. Young orchards were often 
killed by crops of grain. If crops must 
be grown they should be root crops. For 
winter protection barnyard mulch was 
excellent. 

Mr. Gott, of Arkona, addressed the As- 
sociation on the kinds of apples suitable 
for.ourclimate. Among the varieties the 
Northern Spy was one of the best, if not 
the best, for the English market. King 
of Tompkins County was also good, but 
a shy bearer. The Baldwin was a first- 
class variety and had been this year very 
prolific. The American Golden Russet 
had a fine color and late-keeping quali- 
ties. It bore every year. Among sum- 
mer apples the most valuable was the Red 
Astrachan. In fall apples the Duchess of 
Oldenburg was valuable. 

Mr. Smith, of St. Catharines, thought 
the Baldwin superior to the Northern Spy. 
The latter was too thin-skinned and 
tender for shipping. Gravenstein and 
Colvert were fine fall apples. The Snow 
apple was of no value in this district as a 
marketable fruit. He believed an acre of 
orchard would always produce twice as 
much as grain, and with less labor. 

Mr. Beadle, of St. Catharines, thought 
the Gravenstein one of the best of fall 
varieties. For the last three years there 
had been a partial failure in fruit in the 
Niagara district, but if the average of the 
past ten years had been taken, fruit had 
been more profitable than other crops. 
He recommended variety as a safe- 
guard against the failure of any of one 
kind. The varieties should depend upon 
the soil and elimate of the district. No 
one could succeed in fruit culture without 
a thorough knowledge of it. The green 
and golden russet was a fine apple for the 
Eurogean market. The Ribston pippin 
was well known there. He had got as 
high as $14 mer barrel for it, after paying 
allexpenses. It required a cooler climate 
than this district. He felt that there were 
mines of wealth in the cultivation of ap- 
ples that had never been developed. 

Mr. Riley, of Montreal, an extensiv 
buyer of cheese and apples rome | 
the Oxford district, said a variety of 
questions had been sent to him some 
time before, and he had secured answers 
to them from an extensive Montreal ship- 
per. The substance of these answers was 
that the following are the best varieties 
in order of merit: Newtowns, Kings, 
Canada Reds, Lady Appies, Golden Rus- 
sets, Baldwins, Spies, Spitzs and Roxbury 
Russets. These descriptions are likely to 
remain permanently in activedemand. In 
shipping, the different sizes of apples 
should be under distinguishing brands 
as regards color, and only one kind 
should be packed in the same barrel. 
Apples should be packed lightly; bushel 
boxes would not do as well as barrels. 
The barrels should be kept air tight. It 
would not pay to use amore expensive 
package than the usual apple barrel. It 
would not pay to pack with kiln-dried 
chaff, wrapping each apple in tissue 
paper, and packing top and bottom with 
marsh grass. The following kinds carry 
and keep best in order of merit: Golden 
Russet, Roxbury Russets, Greenings, 
Baldwins, Newtowns, Spies and Spitz. 
Large size, good color, and keeping 
qualities are what is sought in the markets. 

Mr. Graham, of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
did not think that there was any profit in 
summer and fall apples. He had found 
the Greening, the Canada Red, and the 
Northern Spy, the best. The latter was 
valuable for the home market. The Gol- 
den Russet was also good. With him a 





favorite was Hiawatha Beauty, much 
like the Fameuse, but superior. 

Major Gray, of Woodstock, referred to 
planting an orchard, and said the soil 
should be deeply cultivated. free from 
weeds, and, well drained. The ground 
should be well pulverized and prepared in 
summer for fall and spring planting. 
Spring planting was the best. Young and 
perfectly healthy trees should be chosen 
and set out thirty feet apart. Close plant- 
ing was a great mistake. The roots 
should be well imbedded in the soil. 
Swine and fowls should be allowed the 
run of the orchard. 

Mr. Graham, Michigan, thought corn 
was an excellent crop for the orehard. He 
had tried it with great success and benefit 
to the trees. 





Peach Trees from the Pits. 

Says P. M. Augur, State Pomologist of 
Connecticut, in the VW. Y. Tribune, in 
reference to the producing trees true to 
original type from the planting of peach 
pits: 

“As regards the question, when wil 
peach trees come true from seed I may 
say: “There are several classes of peaches. 
1. The white peach or snow peach, hav- 
ing white blossoms, a white skin and 
white flesh entire to the stone; 2. cling- 
stones, white fleshed and yellow-fleshed; 
8. rareripes, white-fleshed and yellow- 
fleshed but red at the stone; 4. meloco- 
toons, yellow entire to the stone; 5. the 
blood peach, both free and cling, blood- 
red flesh to the stone. Now seedling 
trees of either of these classes, when 
standing remote from those of a different 
class, in any section or locality, will 
probably reproduce themselves with but 
slight variations, and frequently with no 
variation noticeable. 

But, when you take some choice var- 
ieties, as Reeves’s Favorite or Crawford’s 
Late, which have for many generations 
of trees been worked variously on differ 
ent stocks, an element of uncertainty is 
present which may cause wide variations; 
and while a portion of the pits may pro- 
duce trees resembling the original, others 
will vary widely. Again, when seedling 
trees of a fixed type are mixed in an 
orchard with those of a widely different 
type blooming at the same time, where 
multitudes of insects are flying from tree 
to tree, intermingling the pollen of one 
kind with others, cross-fertilization takes 
place inevitably and no certainty can be 
counted on in the result. There are sev- 
eral varieties which have been sent out as 
sure to come true from the seed; I have 
had several trials of them, and as intimat- 
ed, under certain specified conditions this 
claim may be and is true; but the idea 
that such varieties will under any and all 
adverse circumstances come true from 
seed is unwarrantable. And now I ask, 
is it best for orchardists to attempt to take 
the seedling hobby in planting market 
orchards with a view to profit? and I un- 
hesitatingly answer no. 

‘The idea often prevails that a seed- 
ling tree is healthier than a budded one. 
If we were assured that seedling trees 
would invariably come true, never have 
the yellows, never overbear and become 
exhausted, never be attacked by the 
peach borer or any other enemy, and would 
bring as high pricesin market, why then 
of course we would all raise seedling 


‘varieties and no other; but this is not the 


case in any one of the above suppositions. 
Many years ago I planted a seedling 
orchard, seed being obtained from what 
I supposed to be excellent sources, and of 
very choice seedlings. I planted the seed 
just where each tree was to grow, 80 no 
transplanting was necessary. I fancied 
I was doing just the best thing possible, 
but on one side I put one row of budded 
Mountain Rose peach trees which were 
transplanted, and, strange to say, that 
transplanted row eutlasted all the others, 
and yielded fourtimes the profit of the 
seedling trees. 

‘‘ There isa great and manifest advan- 
tage in growing varieties of fruit which 
have an established reputation, and it is 
quite possible for a careful nurseryman 
to get seed for stocks and buds of the best 
varieties for market so good and healthy 
that by reasonable care and cultivation 
inthe orchards the best result will be 
obtained. My plan is this: By careful 
scrutiny I purchase of known parties 
selected seed from non-infected districts, 
of natural seedlings, not choice except 
for inherent vitality. These I bud with 
buds from the healthiest source obtain- 
able; having done this, all I can advise is, 
to plant well, cultivate, and manage 
wisely, and trust Providence for results. 
An orchard so planted may be attacked 
by the peach-borer, may be injured by 
exceptional cold, may be damaged by over 
bearing; or so mismanaged as to be prac” 
tically ruined—but seedlings also are sub- 
ject to the same. However, with judi- 
cious care and culture, if well located, we 
should expect the best results ordinarily.” 


How to Make a Lawn. 


In apaper read before the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society by Henry W. 
Wilson the subject of lawns was consid- 
ered. Many of the suggestions made 
were opportune and are here presented in 
brief. Most lawns are surfaced to a true 
plane and have the appearance of sagging 
at the centre. This arisesfrom an opti- 
cal illusion, to correct which a gentle 
swell should be given to it. The surface, 
of course, must be smooth as possible. 
An important point is drainage. If the 
land be dry and gravelly it will not re- 
quire artificial drainage, but it is more 
difficult to make a good lawn on such 
soils. If the subsoil is gravelly clay or 
hard pan it must be drained with pipes 
laid 4 feet deep and 30 to 40 feet apart. 
If the soil is too light it will be greatly 
improved by spreading from 200 to 300 
loads to the acre of clayey material. 
This should be such that the action of the 
frost will pulverize it. In the spring it 
ought to be plowed in as deeply as can 
bedone. A good dressing of peaty muck 
will do much to improve sucha soil. To 
this muck may be added a bushel of salt 
and a bushel of lime to the cord, the salt 
being dissolved and the lime slacked with 
it. The muck willbe improved by ex- 
posure to the frost. 

If the subsoil is clay or hard pan the 
best method of loosening it up is by deep 
‘plowing, running the plow three 








| times in the same furrow. By this means 

a depth of two feet or morecan be reached, 
and the grass will be enabled to stand the 
drought, more especially if the land be 
underdrained as recommended. 

After the surface is well pulverized 
seed down with not less than three bush- 
els of mixed blue grass and white clover 
to the acre, say two and one-half bushels 
of blue grass and the rest clover, and 
some fragrant vernal grass. If the soil 
is good average land, treated as described, 
no manure or fertilizer will be needed, 
but wood ashes, leached or unleached, 
and old lime rubbish may be freely spread 
on the surface and carefully mixed with 
the soil. Sow the seed just before a 
change of weather which indicates rain. 
After sowing, harrow in well and roll 
with a garden roller. As soon as the 
grass is well started roll it one day and 
cut it with a lawn-mower the next, and 
follow this up every ten days. If the 
lawn is finished in May, by autumn there 
will be a good velvety turf. The thorough 
preparation of the soil recommended will 
be found more economical, and the grass 
will grow much more vigorously than if 
frequently watered with a hose. 

There is benefitin cutting the grass as 
often as possible before anticipated rain. 
The cutting should cease early in Septem- 
ber that the growth may form a cover to 
protect the soil against the vicissitudes of 
winter. Blue grass and white clover both 
require calcareous soils, and the only 
way to meet that requirement in New 
England is to uselime freely while mak- 
ing the lawn; 200 bushels per acre would 
not be too much when it is trenched or 
subsoiled. Atleast two bushels of plas- 
ter per acre should be mixed with the 
annual top dressing. The lawn may be 
top-dressed with well-rotted compost, 
wood ashes, phosphate or ground plaster, 
when the grass seems to require plant- 
food. 





Spring Planting. 


The editor of the Gardeners’ Monthly 
in his ‘“‘Seasonable Hints” for February, 
says: ‘‘Do not plant immediately after 
the frost leaves the soil; wait until it dries 
a little, when you can tread the soil 
firmly about the roots without danger of 
rendering it hard as it dries more. If 
circumstances make it necessary to plant 
in wet soil, do not press the soil much 
until it gets drier. It is important to 
have the soil well pressed about the roots, 
butit injures soil to press it when wet. 
When it is desirable to plant in wet soil, 
keep near the surface. If swampy, a 
mound may be made above the level for 
the water to drain off. When plants 
are growing, unless they are absolutely 
aquatic, the roots must have air. This 
they cannot have when they are wholly 
under water. This is the underlying 
principle in underdraining. We provide 
that water shall rapidly pass through the 
soil that air may follow.” 


Horticultural Notes. 








Ir currant cuttings set last fall have ‘“theaved 
out,’? press them down firmly again, and they 
will grow all right. 





C. W. GARFIELD, of Grand Rapids, reports 
nine-tenths of the peach buds killed. Close 
to the lake shore nearly all are yet unharmed. 
Mrs. W. A. ARMSTRONG, of Elmira, N. Y., 
gathered full biowr pansies on St. Valentine’s 
day, from the spot where they had bloomed in 
the open ground, with no other protection 
than the snow. 





THE Farmer's Advocate says: ‘‘Coal ashes 
have been found much more valuable as a fer- 
tilizer than their chemical analysis indicates. 
They are especially helpful as a mulch to ap. 
ple orehards, keeping the soil moist and loose 
in times of drought. 





THE Marrowfat and the small yellow peaare 
the varieties which are generally preferred for 
field culture for peas. Two to three bushels 
are sowed to the acre, broadcast. It is said 
that seven bushels of peas are equal to ten 
bushels of corn for feeding purposes. 





N. OnMER, an Ohioraspberry grower, says 
the tying up of raspberry vines is too slow and 
too expensive work for him. He pinches back 
the growing shoots when two feet high. The 
laterals start out in all directions. The follow- 
ing spring he cuts back the laterals, and gath- 
ers as many bushels of berries as he did when 
he practised tying up. 





THE New York 7ribune mentionsan easy and 
profitable way of disposing of the hard bones, 
which are usually left kicking around theback 
yard or distributed by prowling dogs. ‘‘Bury a 
peck ora half a bushel or more of the hard 
bones under a newly set grapevine or fruit 
tree, or within reach of the eager roots of an 
old one, which will search them out and feed 
on them year after year till the last fragment 
is transformed into grapes or apples, as in the 
celebrated case of Roger Williams.”’ 





A CORRESPONDENT of the New York Tribune 
says: ‘Don’t buy apples by the barrel that 
have been repacked unless you wish to use im- 
mediately. All apples that are bought up in 
the country at this time of yearare sorted over 
and repacked, and apples so handled will keep 
but a short time (perhaps three or four weeks), 
whereas the same apples untouched would 
keep almost as many months. <A good honest 
barrel of Greenings or Newtowns put up in 
tight cases and left untilnow is ‘‘a thing of 
beauty and joy” while the fruit lasts, but re- 
sorted is a delusion and a snare. 





P. M. AveuR says that our very early peaches, 
are liable to rot, a failure which every grower 
fully realizes. He attributes it to the factthat 
the skin of the fruit is so thin and delicate 
that itis easily punctured by wasps, hornets, 
and other insects. The skin once broken, the 
fruit rapidly decays. He thinks it possible 
that trees might be protected by mosquito 
netting which should envelop the tree, effect- 
ually prctecting it from depredations of in- 
sects and birds. Whetherthe extra care and 
expense could be made to payor not weuld 
depend upon location and circumstances. 





THE Country Gentleman recommends con- 
necting the separated portions of the bark of 
mice-gnawed trees by inserted twigs, which 
permit the passage of the sap into the top of 
the tree. The work should be performed in 
the spring, at about the usual time for graft- 
ing. The twigs are to be half an inch in di- 
ameter, sharpened, and crowded into cuts in 
the bark of the tree made bya narrow chisel, 
the cuts to be an inch or two deep. Wax the 
spots where the trees and shoots have been cut, 
and bank up with earth to preserve moisture. 
It is well to shorten in all last season’s shoots. 
This plan seldom fails. Three to four of these 





twigs are to be inserted to each tree, 


Received. 





GREGORY’s ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. James J. 
H. Gregory, Marbiehead, Mass. 


As usual, the annual catalogue of this 
well known and reliable seedsman is very 
full and complete, embracing every valu- 
able variety of garden and farm seeds, 
and many floral novelties. He offers 
$1,000 in special prizes for best crops of 
vegetables and grains raised from his 
seeds. 





PurRDY’s DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. A.M. Purdy, 
Palmyra, N. Y. 


Includes descriptions of standard small 
fruits, trees and seeds, and is embellished 
with fine colored plates of Crimson 
Beauty raspberry and ‘‘Jumbo,” the 
new strawberry, his latest seedlings, 
which he considers very promising. 





ANNUAL CATALOGUE OF SEEDS. Thorburn 
Titus; 158 Chambers St., New York. 


A very complete catalogue of the lead- 
ing and popular sorts of flower and veg- 
table seeds, with a full list and descrip- 
tions of all necessary garden requisites. 


& 





CLoup’s SEED ANNUAL. 
Square, Chester Co., Pa. 


A neat and comprehensive catalogue, 
embracing many desirable and highly 
recommended new varieties of vegetables 
and grains. 


E. P. Cloud, Kennett 





SMITH’s SEED CATALOGUE. 
Philadelphia. 


Furnishes brief directions on the cul- 
ture of the flower and vegetable garden. 


No. 1,018 Market St., 





SunnystpE Nursery CaTaLocue. Frank Ford 


Son, Ravenna, Ohio. 
Specialties, Lee’s Favorite Potato, 
Ford’s Early Sweet Corn. 





HALe’s SMALL Fruit CATALOGUE. 
South Glastonbury, Conn. 


Devoted entirely to small fruits, ‘‘ Mrs. 
Garfield” strawberry a specialty. 


Hale Bros., 





LAN@e’s Live SEEDs. Fred N. Lang, Baraboo, 


Wis. 
Contains select lists of leading virieties 
of seeds. 








Try Hood’s Sarsaparilla this season. 











NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A happy surprise it was to Mr. A. R. 
Norton, of Bristol, Conn., when ATHLOPHOROS 
put him on his feet, and sent him cheerfully 
about his business. Let him tell his own story: 

‘About three weeks ago I was taken 
with a severe crick in the back. For four days 
I was unable to turn in bed without help, and 
when lifted up could not stand on my feet. I was 
induced to try ATHLOPHOROS, after all the usual 
remedies failed. In 20 minutes after taking the 
first dose I could bear my weight upon my feet. 
In two days I was able to get about and attend 
to business. In two other cases which have 
come to my knowledge its use has been attended 
with the same results.” 











A poor man in Philadelphia had to bor- 
row a dollar to buy a bottle of ATHILOPHOROs. 
On account of his poverty his name shall remain 
asecret. He had suffered terribly from Rheu- 
matism. He gratefully writes: 

“T took my first dose Tuesday afternoon, 
and on Wednesday, after but seven doses, I had 
not a sharp or severe ache left. Then I reduced 
the dose one-half and took the remainder of the 
bottle. I was able to be steady at work till Sat- 
urday, when I took a severe cold and was un- 
able to use my left hand. I purchased another 
bottle and by bed-time I found relief. The 
medicine is all you claim for it.” 


Investigate ATHLOPHOROSall you please! 
Find all the fault you choose with it! and 
yet the fact remains, that it is doing what 
no other medicine ever could do for Rheu- 
matism and Neuralgia. 

If you cannot get ATHLOPHOROS of your drug- 
gist, we will send it express paid, on receipt of 
regular price—one dollar per bottle. We prefer 
that you buy it from your druggist, but if he 


hasn’t it, do not be persuaded to try something 
else, but order at once from us as directed. . 


ATHLOPHOROS CO., (12 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 
QUO BA JUU UU 





Largest Stock in America. 


wm Catalpa Speciosa, Box- 
Elder, Maple, Larch, 
Pine, Spruce, etc. 
Forest and Evergreen 
Tree Seeds. 


ae R. Douglas & Sons, 
WAUKEGAN, ILL. 
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small Fruit Plants 


Currants, Gooseberries, 
Raspberries, Strawberries, 
The more common kinds in A ggg _ New and 
promising varieties a specialty. Varietiee care- 
fully tested. Plants lifted, handled and packed 
in the best manner. No extra charge for packing 
and delivering at freight or express office. Price 
list free to all applicants. T.T. LYON, 
tmy15 SoutH Haven, Mich 


PEACH TREES! 


300,000 PEACH TREES 
ALL GROWN FROM TENNESSEE PITS. 
Before ordering elsewhere send us alist of va- 
riities and number of each you want. We will 
mark our low figures to it and send the same back 
by return mail for your approval. 


TRY US. 
Address STEPHEN HOYT’S SONS, 
5-8t New Canaan, Conn. 


= WM.H.SMITH = 


EEDSMAN 


:(Late of the firm of HENRY A. DREER) 


E 
SMU, PHILADELPHIA,PA. 
Smith’s Seed Catalogue for 1884, containing al! the 
best rect | varieties of fresh and reliable FLOWER, 
VEGETABLE and FIELD SEEDS; also Implements and 
Garden Requisites, sent FREE to all applicants. 


f12-8t 


STRAWBERRIES! 


124 Fine Plants for Only $1 00. 


Twenty-five plants each of Wilson, ge soi 
Cumberland and Bidwell, and a copy of a large, 
seventy-page book telling how to grow all kinds 
of Fruits, Flowers, etc.; also how to destroy all 
insects that trouble trees, fruits, house plants, etc. 
All of the above for only $1, and every person who 
names this paper and sends order before March 
10th will receive FREE 12 plants each of James 
Vick and Manchester, the leading new varieties. 
Book willbe sent upon receipt of money, plants 
in April. Show this offer to your neighbors and 
get up a club; $50 in cash prizes to the three per- 
sons sending the most orders. E. W. WELD, 

f19-4t Nurseryman, Jamestown, N. Y. 


DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 





Blackberries, 
Grapes, 
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LANC’S 
LIVE 
SEEDS. 


NORTHERN GROWN, THOR- 
OUGHLY TESTED, Flower Vegeta- 
ble and Field. 20,000 Catalogues 
free. Send names of at friends, 


FRED, N. LANG, Baraboo, Wis. 
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NEW ADVERTISEMENTS, 





NEW ADVERTISEMENTS, 
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INDIGESTION AND CONSTIPATION 


ARE CURED BY 


AYER’S PILLS. 


ee es . Kidney Diseases ~ 

S one of the most dangerous of the dis-| Also spring from disorders of th 

rem ys Mey p eaeloon gre a eae 28 tive functions, and are not pein 20 

does ¢ of life—the/ingly painful in themselves 4 

rare A rage Sa ee symiptema, such as Sweses and Mee 

the y » Physical and mental. Its} matism, which are of the gravest harac 

symptoms are manifold, and many of|ter, The work of idneya is the 
d . ’ ‘ . the kidney: 2 

them baa serious that they are generally | purifying of the blood. When. “ineacs 

regarded and treated as special maladies, disease, they cease to do this, : " 


js The Only Cure Prompt Relief 
For the various forms of dyspeptic dis-| Must be accorded to avert most serious 
cases, is in a medicine that will remove its consequences, Medicines that lull their 
— cause, by restoring the stomach, | pain by dulling their sensibility, or that 
ois kidneys, and bowels to a healthful | stimulate them to unnatural activity, do 
— ition. Any other treatment is as use- iffinitely more harm than good. To re- 
— —— —_ would be to make a watch store them to health, the kidneys must be 
i A _— y simply gilding its case} when cleansed, their inflammation allayed and 
ad a broken main-spring, — their strength restored, ‘ 
© Ayer’s Pills 
Are the best medicine to accomplish the 
necessary work of cleansing, stimulating 
and restoring. _ They are more thorough 
in their purgative effect than any others, 
yet are not violent in their action, excr- 
cise a powerful influence for good upon 
the other vital organs as well as the 
bowels, and effectually 


Banish Disease. e 


For Biliousness, J aundice, and other 
evil consequences of hepatic disorders, 
there is no remedy so — and thorough 
as AYER’S PILLS. They are also by their 
efficacy in regulating the digestive func- 
lions, of the greatest value to women in 
the most critical stages of existence, 


© He Who Lives Learns, 


“T am using AYER’s PILLs in my prac- 
tice, and find them excellent.”—De J Ws 
Brown, Oceana, W. Va. 


“One of the best remedies for bilious 
derangements that we possess.”—Dr. WM. 
PRESCOTT, Concord, N. H. 

“Active, searching, and effectual, but 
not griping-or drastic.’—Pror. J. M. 
LocKE, Cincinnati, O. 

“As a mild and thorough purgative they 
cannot be excelled.”—J ‘ o THOMPSON 
Mount Cross, Va. ; 


Ayer’s Pills 

Do this more effectually than a 

Their diuretic effect . not ens ae 
and beneficial than their purgative power, 
Not only do they, at once, by a movin: 
dose, free the clogzed, and rouse the tor- 
pid organs, but their continuous effect, 
when taken in small doses, is to regulate 
the machinery of life, and _ 


Restore Health and Vigor. 
For all the several varieties ef Piles, 
and for the many Cutaneous Disorders 
produced by Blood Impurities thrown 
into the circulation during attacks of con- 
Stipation, no cure is so quick and easy 24 
AYER’s PILLS, which free the bowels and 
aid nature, 


and Who Learns Lives. 


“Adapted to all the disorders which can 
be cual by the judicious use of a physic.” 
—Dr.SaM’L MCCONNELL, Montpelier, Vt. 


“A safe and reliable Cathartic.”—Dr 
W. C, KING, Spencer, Mich. 

Ps _— — corrected the costive 
1abit and vastly improved my general 
— ¥F. B. HARLOWE, Atlanta, 
a. 


“Better than any other Cathartic.”—3f, 
P. SUMMEROW, Austin, Texas. 


The Best Cathartic Medicine in the World. 


Ayer’s Pills. 


PREPARED BY 
DR. J. C. AYER & CO., [Analytical Chemists } LOWELL, MASS. 
Sold by all Druggists, 














Pea, Bliss’ Abundance.— be 
pothe 90 5 15 to 38 inches high. 


nd Early. Excellent quality, 25 cents 
- = 
~— ered Ever-bearin o—A tual bearer, yielding a full crop until frost; an excellent late vari- | 
Pen 5 lina! a fe ches in ence, Very productive. asc. per pkt.; 5 pkts, $2.00. 
American — variety grown, Yery dwarf, excellent flavor. 20 


- reaps ane map Require no brushing. | 

a! ani 3 melon grown, More producti 

than any other sort. 25 og 5 pkts. $r.00. Caulifiower, Sea Foam.—The nau aslaay ; ws is 
ubarb, Early Paragon.—A new lish variety. The earliest and most 


roductive, Never runs to seed. Roots only for sale, post. 
v . 75 cts. each -paid. Pans liss’ Perfection.— | 
he choicest strain yet produced. Our Gardeners’ Hand-B, : contains a Deneettalie colored plate of this } 







nt : 
pods = — o singje Plant. Very productive, 











onder.—The best and 






‘ook, for 1884, 
cents per packet of so seeds, Carnation, Shakesperean.— i i 
whole season. 50 cents per packet. Plants, 50 cents ae $4.00 Pi ‘a Sg gag j 
—A mixture of 100 varieties of Flower Seeds. A packet will plant a square rod of ground. | 
fo 44 packet; 5 packets, $1.00. For other Novelties, see Bliss’ Illustrated ' 
ovelty List, which describes the newest and choicest Flowers, Vegetables, Fruits, | 

= 


Cereals, Plants,etc. Mailed /rce. 
for Farm and Garden. 350 Pages, 300 Illustrations. { 













Sa Bliss’ Hand-Book 
Beautiful colored plate. It tells > 
a ~ Pp Mee WEAT, WHEN and HOW to Se rants 


all ' 
B.K. BLISS & SONS, 34 Barola New-York. 
























PelerHerderson €% 


SEEDS*PLANT! 


of the season, as well as all standard kinds. A ial feature 
select Seeds or Plants to that value from their 
a a Henderson's New 






free on application. 


SEEDSMEN & FLORISTS, 
« 35 & 37 Cortlandt St., New York. 








ANDRETHS' «Seep «CATALOGUE 


ARENT 
FAY, GRAPES 


SMALL FRUITS AND TREES. LOW TO DEALERS AND PLANTERS, 
Stock First-Class. Free Catalogues. GE0O.S. JOSSELYN, Fredonia, N.Y, 


BUY NORTHERN CROWN SEEDS, citi: 


i & Flowers, Vegetables and crops. Send for new Catalogue ; contains Wt ray Garden, Howse 
and Farm. It will pay you to get it. Largest stock of pure FarmS.edsin the West. Beauti ul 


Piigeend | 2s and Roses by the 100,000, JOHN A. SALZER, La Crusse, Wis 


“THE GOLDEN BELT” 


KANSAS LANDS axansas bDIVISION U. P. R'WAY. 
STOCK RAISING WOOL CROWING 


Buffalo Grass Pasture Summer and Winter. Unsurpassed for Climate, Grasses, Water. 


CORN and WHEAT FRUIT 


200,009,000 Bus. Corn. 30,000,000 Wheat. The best in the Eastern Market. 


Pamphlets and Maps free. B, McALLASTER, Land Commis’r, Kansas City,Mo. 
The SYRACUSE SULKY PLOW 








ALL BES7, 





Produce by 231 











\ Steel, Iron and Wood Beam Plows, Side 


Hill Plows, Shovel Plows, Road Scrap- 










Acknowledged Se, ers, Steel and Wood Frame Cultivators. 

SUPERIOR -—— STEEL BEAMS, STEEL 
to all ~~ JOINTER AND WHEEL 

OTHERS. STANDARDS, wiil not bend 


* or break. 
St Warranted for a life-time under fair usage. 
Y Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


SYRACUSE CHILLED PLOW CO. 


SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


“ 
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R.SEND FOR LIST. 
IGGANUM MFG. CORP. SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


HIGGANUM, CT. & 38 SOUTH MARKET ST. BOSTON,MASS. 


LKHART CARRIAGE 40 HARNESS MF GCO. 


ELKHA styles o: 


No. 1, Team Harness 






9 we 
the same as others 


C 4 a 
Top 4. 


Buggi 90, fine as Pan, s- 

usually wold for 1s '0 : FAIR N 
Our Harness are all No. 1 fp} — 

Leather. pingle. $8.50 to e AN 


Ev 
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THE MICHIGAN FARMER. 
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NEW ADVER TISEMENTSE. 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 








GHORTIORY SALE 


There will be a public sale of Shorthorn cattle at 


HOWELL, Livingston County “MICH, 
Wednesday, March (9th, 1884, 


+n at one o'clock, P. M., from the herds 
CO nen clex. McPherson, Howell Benj. F. 
of ne her Oceola Center and T. Birkett, of Birkett, 
oe senting the following well known families, 
reprspuchess of Dereham, Waterloo a 
Vie. Mary, Josephine, Gwynne, Strawberry an 

Xone a—about thirty innumber. This lot eon- 
bag some finely-bred animals and good repre- 
Se eaves of their several famllies, all in thrifty 
sentatives Sndition, Send to ALEX. McPHER- 
SON Howell, Mich., for a catalogue. m4-2t 


— IMPORTANT 


SALE OF STOCK! 


tly sold one-half of my farm, I 
retiy ob! to reduce my — = 
ingly rd of Shorthorns numbers 
cording ig them are some choice animals 
hat mnst be sold. Also 15 head of horses and 
~ Jts, among them some = Percherons and 
co) trotting bredcolts, A flock of 150 high grade 
Merino sheep are also offered. I will try to re- 
duce stoek at private sale, until about May Ist, 
‘ “hen, if necessary, will seli at auction. Parties 
wishing to inspect stock always welcome. Cor- 
respondence solicited. A. D. DeGARMO, 
mitt Highland, Oakland Co. 


EN 


GREAT 


CLOSING OUT SALE. 
Frigsiall Stem Gattle. 





As I have ‘ 
am consequently obliged 





stein) 


—ON THE— 


Fair Grounds, at Pontiac, Mich., 
THURSDAY, MARCH 20. 


AUCTIONEER, 6. C. JUDY, OF TALLULA, ILL., 
A 


SSISTED BY 


COL. J. P. FOSTER, OF PONTIAC, MICH. 


undersigned will sell their entire herd of 
sage Friesian Cattle as above, to close out 
the co-partnership, at public auction, on the Fair 
Grounds, Pontiac, Mic ., March 20th, 1884. 
For descriptive catalogue, apply to 
PHELPS & SEELEY, Proprietors, 
f5-7t Pontiac. Mich. 


SIBLEY’S PRIDE OF THE NORTH. 
SEED CORN THAT WILL GROW 


" dent, 16 rowed, cob small red. Sibley’s 
ha ‘Look sharp for corn of the best 
variety which ripened in 1883. Pride of the North 
issuch a corn. It ripened in Nebraska, Iowa, 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Llinois, Indiana, Ohio, New 
York, and New England, and has proved the best 
dent corn for nerthern farmers.” I have a limit- 
ed quantity at $1 per ang - ae) ge per 

, sh: bags 25c extra, delivere ‘ 
two bush; bags 2oc e Oo CARLOCK. 
HewELL, Livingston Cu., Mich. 


FARM FOR SALE. 


A First Class farm, situated near Woodward 
Avenue, six miles from Detroit City limits, two 
miles south ef Royal Oak; consains 60 acres, all 
except four acres of woodland under good culti- 
vation; good two-story house, containing 10 rooms 
milk rid vegetahle cellar, brick foundation, good 
barn, and two first-class never-failing wells, best 
of water, large hennery, capable of holdiug 500 
hens, fine apple orchard, 100 good bearing trees; 
farm well fenced and in good condition; will be 
soldcheap. Address C.A.WARREN, | 
mr4- 154 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, 


SEED CORN. 


| have 100 bushels of Small Dent and Hackberry 
seed corn for sale; all grown in 1882, and war- 
ranted sound. Last year I planted sixty acres 
from the same seed and it all grew. I will deliver 
the same in two-bushel lots (sack free) at Water- 
vliet or South Haven R. R. station at $1 40 per bu. 

WM. O. PACKARD, 

CovERT, Van Buren Co., Mich. 














m4-1t 








mr4-4t 


CHOICE FRESH SEEDS. 





Try my seeds at three cents per package. 
Cheap by the ounce and pound. Send for price 
list. T.L. WHITE, 


mr4-8t GiraRp, Branch Co., Mich. 


Extra Hathaway Seed Corn. 


The earliest and most productive yellow dent 
corn grown in this latitude, carefully selected and 
kiln-dried; $2 50 per bushel (sacks 25c extra), 
delivered at station. N.D. TH S, 
f5-tf Decatur, Van Buren Co., Miche 


FOR SALE. | 


Van Gieson Bros., Clinton, Lenawee Co., Mich., 
breeders of 


Pure-Bred White Leghorns, 


settings of 13 eggs for sale at $1 25. m4-8t 


Choice Seed Barley, 


Cleaned ready to sow, price $250 per 100, sacks 
free, delivered on cars. Address 
1194 S. K. WARNER, Linden, Mich. 


NEWEST & BEST! 
THE MACK 


;DOOR HANGER! 


Patented by Eugene Mack, 
July 17, 1883. 

Cannot be thrown from the track; 
runs at the touch of a finger while 
carrying the heaviest door; it is the 
strongest hanger made, and the only 
hanger in the world having a Lathe- 
turned Roller; Iron Track; strongest 
in the market, and has the only per- 
fect splice in use. 

THE MACK DOOR HANGER CO. 
Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers. 

For +E a circular and price 
address R. J. HosNer, Manager, 
£23-tf Romeo, Mich. 


Seeds Seeds 


My Annual Priced Catalogue is now read d 
will be mailed free to all applicants.” It centelus 
all the leading and most popular sorts of 


Vegetable, Farm & Flower Seeds. 


Besides all the desirable novelties of last season 
aud nearly everything else in my line of business 
ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 


37 E. Nineteenth Street, New York City. 
j22eow5dt 


























“SINGER” 


SEWING MACHINE 


AND THE 


Michigan Farmer 
ONE YEAR 


For Eighteen "Dollars. 


P Tle cutisa facsimile of the Machine. 
rders to JOHNSTONE & QiBzons, Detroit 


HANNAN & SNOW, 


27 Bank Block, Detreit, 


EAL ESTATE AND LOAN AGENTS 


County and City Property bought and 
Commission. Money foane yy egy to 
a . ed f 
or city propertee y or others on farms 
Personal and prompt attenti i i 
Pers on given to all busi- 
se intrusted to us. Gorveupeehenens solicited, 
»est references furnished if required, : 


Wy. W. Haran. 
tnd Waban pon 


a 





HERBERT M. Snow. 
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Pores 


LATEST! 


= — 
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ee (4 “~OzIVER: f 
: COMBINATION Prow 


{,. 


THIS PLOW IS THE LATEST PRODUCT OF THE 


Oliver Chilled Plow Works, 


and combines more points of merit in one implement than any other plow heretofore placed onthe mar 
ket. All the wearing parts can be changed at will, fitting the plow for any description of soil and work 
—whatever condition the land may be in. 


It has a reversible wing and point, making a complete reversible self-sharpening share, and can be 
fitted with a combination of steel and chilled parts, or with either metal alone. 


Itis perfectly balanced, runs light, works splendidly, and with marvelous ease to plowman and team. 


Call on your-dealer and see the plow, or address 


Oliver Chilled Plow Works, 


SOUTH BEND, IND., 


For Cireulars and Full Particulars. 


=OLIVER’S= 
COMBINATION PLOW! 





my Pw Vad 14 
100 Pounds Lighter Draft  & 
THAN ANY OTHER PLOW MADE, either @ 
sulky or walking, doing the same work. 
No other plow can approach it in LIGHT- 
NESS. OF DRAFT or THOROUGHNESS OF 
WORK, because no other plow is con- 
structed like it, embodying the scientific 
principles of perfect plowing. Note 
these great Points of Advantage: 

The plow is in FRONT of the driver. 

The plow is not DRAGGED but CARRIED 
by means of the perfect support of 3 wheels 

The front wheel acts asa pauge, and the 
plow Slices and turns a UNIFORM furrow. 

The Swivel-Plate Pole prevents all side- 
draft and weight on horses’ necks. 

The Driver's weight is mainly over the 
furrow wheel, which acts as the landside 
to the plow, and is AN ADVANTAGE in 
keeping the plow vy Pe to its work. 

It is Simple, Easy to Handle, Strong and 
Durable, and requires no jockeying to 
make it do perfect work. It is so con- 
structed that it MUST do it. 

Save your horses, save your Own 
strength, save time, save money, MAKE 
money, and increase the yield of your 
fields by securing THE best and light- 
est-draft plow that ever turned soil. 

Send for illustrated circulars contain- 
ing the testimony of practical, unbiased 
farmers proving our strongest claims. 
Twenty-eight large pages of reading 
matter, bound to interest and please 
every intelligent farmer, sent FREE. 

Send at once and learn all about the 
Flying Dutchman, and many other good 
things which will make your farming 
more successful, and save you much 
annoyance, work, worry and MONEY. 


MOLINE PLOW CO. 
MOLINE, ILLINOIS. 


pore Rare 
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MOSHER’S 
Hand Seed Drill, Hand Wheel Harrow 
_ and Wheel Hoe Combined, 









a “2 sian ye “-- 


This drill is for the garden or the field. It plants 

in hills or sows in drills. Invented and made only 

by E. MOSHER, Hoty, Mic. Circulars free. 
f5eow3m 


WILSON’S 
Cabitet Creamery & Barrel Churn 


AND ALL DAIRY SUPPLIES. 





- 


—-—. Sesion 


The woman's friend. Itsaves three-fourths of the 
labor in butter making; easily operated; you raise 
sweet cream from sweet milk; you have sweet 
milk to feed which treblesits value. Send for a 
circular. Agents wanted. Address 

FLINT CABINET CREAMERY CO., 
f12-18t Fuint, Mica. 


, PULVERIZER. 









= 


If you want a CLOD CRUSHER that will 
last you a lifetime, without fetting oot of 
order, and that will do BETTER WORK 
with ONE-HALF the labor and lighter 
draft than any other Implement for the 
purpose, send for prices and description to 


H. P. DEUSCHER, Hamilton, Ohio. 


“ACM#E:” 


AGENTS 


T 18 THE BEST SEL LING 










WANTED. 


TOOL ON EARTH. 


DO NOT BE DECEIVED! 


Branch Office: 
HARRISBURG, Pa. 


angs of FAST 


PULVERIZING HARROW, 
mee Clod Crusher 


w 


The ‘* ACME” subjects the soil to the action of a Steel Crusher and Leveler, and to the Cut- 
ting, Lifting, Turning process of double g 
arrangement of which give immense cutting power. 
lumps, leveling off the ground and thoroughly pulverizing the soil are performed at the same 
time. The entire absence of Spikes or Spring Teeth avoids pulling up rubbish. It is especial- 
ly adapted to inverted sod and hard clay, where other Harrows utterly fail; works perfectly on light 
soil, and is the only Harrow that cuts over the entire surface of the ground. 


STEEL GOULTERS the peculiar shape and 
hus th 


e three operations of crushing 


We make a Variety of Sizes Working from 4to 15 Feet Wide. 


Don’t let your dealer palm off a base imi- 


tation or some inferior tool on you under the assurance that it is better but SATIS- 


FY YOURSELF BY ORDERING AN “ACME” ON TRIAL. We will send 
the double gang Acme to any responsible farmer in the United States on trial, and 
if it does not suit, you may send it back, we paying return freight charges. We 
don’t ask you to pay until you have tried it on your farm. 


Send for Pamphlet containing Thousands of Testimonials from 46 different States and Territories. 


NASH & BROTHER, 


N. B.—Pamputset “TILLAGE IS MANURE” sENT FREE TO PARTIES WHO NAME THIS PAPER. 


Manufactory and Principal Office 


Millington, N.J. 





The BARLOW ROTARY shows the Corn Five 


THE REVOLVING SEED CUP. 








AMONTH, Ag'ts wanted. 90 best sell- 
ing articles in the world. lsample “ree, 
Address JAY BRONSON, Detroit, Mich 


j22eowst 


Shows the Corn Five Hills in advance. 





BARLOW ROTARY CORN PLANTER 


With Revolving Seed Cup and Lock-Lever Attachment, 





—- 


Hills in advance of place it 4s $0 be deposited. 
The Lock-Lever Attachment 


Used on the Barlow is the most simple and power- 
Mful yet invented for forcing the runners into the 


ground, or raising the front part, locking automati- 
cally to either position. 


The Barlow Dropping Device 


Is simple and accurate, will not lock or bind. 


The Revolving Seed Cup 


For showing the corn five hills in advance, can be 
used only on the BARLOW ROTARY and VAN- 
DIVER-BARLOW. Allour Planters are perfect 
in their adaptation to Check Rowers. 


Drill Attachment, Broom Corn, Amber 
Cane and Castor Bean Plates 
furnished on order. 


—_ 


Notice New Method of Scraping the Wheels. 








Do not fail to see our New Planter, 


THE BARLOW GEM! 


ee 


The VANDIVER CORN PLANTER CO. 


QUINCY, ILLINOIS. 


-} toria and Strawberry families. 


DIREOTORY 








— OF — 
Michigan Breeders. 
CATTLE,—Shorthorns, ne) 


} 


D. DeGARMO, Highland, Oakland Co., 
. breeder of Shortnorn Cattle. Young stock 
for sale at reasonable prices. my15-6m* 


8. BROOKS, Wixom, Mich., breeder of 

“4, thoroughbred Shorthorns, Families repre- 
sented: Oxford Gwynnes, Phyllis, Pomona, Bell 
Duchess, Bonnie Lass, etc. aplotf 


ENJ. F. BATCHELER, Oceola Center, 
Livingston Co., Mich., breeder of Shorthorn 
cattle. Herd consists of Young Marys and other 
well bred stock. Young bulls and heifers for sale. 
Terms reasonable. my8-ly 


HARLES F. MOORE, breeder of ner bred 
Shorthorn cattle, St. Clair, Mich. tock for 
Sale. Correspondence promptly attended to. 


C HIBBARD & SON, Bennington, Shiawas- 
see Co., breeders of Shorthorn cattle, Berk- 
shire swine and Merino sheep. All stock record- 
ed. Stock for sale. 


C 8S. BROOKS, Brighton, Mich., breeder of 
. Registered Shorthorns of leading families— 
Pomonas, Floras, etc. Also American Merino 
Sheep and Poland China Swine. Young stock for 
sale. aplott 
AVID P. WILCOX, Forest Hill Stock Farm 
Breeder of thoroughbred Shorthorns. Stock 
for sale. Correspondence solicited. Improved 
farm of 300 acres, with good buildings for sale. 
Postoflice address, Riley, Clinton Co. n27-ly* 


M. UHL, Brookside Herd, Ypsilanti. Choice 
. Shorthorns of the best milking and beef 
eee ag qualities for sale. Correspondence so- 
icted. 


P. KELSEY, Clay Ridge Farm, Ionia, Mich. 
1 breeder of thoroughbred Shorthorns. Prin- 
cipal families Rose of Sharon, Phyllis, Gwynnes, 
etc. Correspondence solicited. di8ly 
































S. BURNETT, Bancroft, Shiawassee Co., 
breeder of Shorthorn cattle of the Irena, Vic- 
Stock for sale. 


EORGE W. STUART, Grand Blanc, Gene- 
see Co., breeder of thoroughbred Shorthorn 

Cattle, Registered Merino Sheep, and Jersey Red 

Swine. Correspondence solicited. jal7-ly* 


ENRY LESSITER, Oakdale Stock Farm, 
breeder of thoroughbred Shorthorns. Stock 
for sale. Correspondence promptly answered. 
P. O. address, Grattan, Kent Co., Mich. jal5-ly 


H. H. HINDS, Stanton, Montcalm Co., breed- 
. er of Shorthorn Cattle and a 


& H, G. HOLT, Thorneapple Stock Farm, 
Cascade, Kent Co.; breeders of thoroughbred 
Shorthorns and pure Suffolk swine; young stock 
for sale; correspondence invited. 


M. WHITAKER, Hazelnut Ridge F 
+ Lima, Washtenaw Co., breederof Shorthorn 
Cattle and American Merino Sheep. Young stock 
for sale. jny1-83-ly* 


J Gan MOORE, Milford, Oakland Co., Mich., 
breeder of Shorthorn Cattle of the Princess, 
Constance, Renick Rose of Sharon, Belle Duchess 
Craggs, Young Mary, Stapleton Lass, Plumwood 
Lass, Victoria and Donna Maria families. j2-6m* 


E. FISK & SON, Johnstown, Barry County, 
. breeders of Shorthorn cattle, Registered Amer- 
ican Merino sheep, and Poland-Chinas swine, 
aud Plymouth Rock chicks. P.O. Bedford, Cal- 
houn Co., Mich. Correspondence invited. 











Sheep. 

















LESSITER, Jersey, Oakland Co., breeder of 
e Shorthorn Cattle, Shropshire and Southdown 
Sheep. Stock for sale. 


OHN F. DREW, Jackson, breeder of thor- 
oughbred Shorthorns. Young bulls and heifers 
for sale. Correspondence solicited. Residence 
seven miles north on Gravel Road. 


OHN McKAY, Romeo, Macomb Co., breeder 
of Shorthorn cattle. Young bulls and heifers 
for sale. Correspondence solicited. 


OSEPH SYKES, North Plains Stock Farm, 

breeder of thoroughbred Shorthorns. Fashion- 
able families and color (red) ; stock for sale; cor- 
respondence solicited. Muir, Ionia Co. di8gly 


L. BROOKS, Novi, Oakland Co. 
thoroughbred Shorthorn cattle and 
swine; stoc! 


N. OLMSTED, 
Ionia Co., breeder of Shorthorns. 
sale. Correspondence solicited. 


UTHER H. JOHNSON, — Stock Farm, 
Grand Rapids, breeder thoroughbred 
Stock from good families for sale. 
jal5-ly 


DAVIDSON, Tecumseh, Lenawee County. 
. breeder of Shorthorn Cattle. A few choice 
young females for sale. Also some young bulls. 
Correspondence will receive prompt attention. 


B. HAYES, Eldorado Stock Farm, breeder 
of Shorthorns of the Young Mary, Phyllis, 
etc., families. Young animals for sale. Also 
breeder of Norman Percheron stock with imp. 
Eldorado at the head of the stud. Correspondence 
solicited. P. O. address, Muir, Ionia Co. dilly 


SNOW & SON, Oaklawn Park Stock Farm, 
Kalamazoo, breeders of thoroughbred Short- 
horns. Families represented are Young Marys, 
Phyllis, Golden Pippin and White Rose. Corres- 
pondence promptly answered. 


ICHARD DOUGHERTY, Prairie Valley 
Farm, Colon, St. Joseph Co., breeder of 
thoroughbred Shorthorns and registered Merinos. 
Stock for sale. £26-ly 


OBT. MILLIKEN, Almont, Macomb Co., 

breeder of Shorthorn Cattle, Hambletonian 

horses and Poland China Hogs. Stock for sale. | 
Terms easy. Correspondence solicited. 


CHAFFEE, Byron, Shiawassee Co., breeder 
ef Shorthorn cattle, MerinoSheep and Poland 
China swine. All stock recorded. Stock for sale 














breeder of 
Jersey Red 
Write for prices. my29 


Burr Oak Farm, Muir, 
Stock for 
jal-ly* 


for sale. 








Shorthorns. 
Correspondence solicited. 




















Galloways. 


HORSES.—Draft and Trotting, 





B. CARUSS, Essex, Clinton Co., St. Johns 

. O. Breeder of Galloway cattle, American 

Merino sheep and Essex hogs, Correspondence 
8 ed. 








E WOODMAN, Paw Paw, breeder of Perche- 
ron Horses. The well known Duke of Perche 
still at head of stud. Young stock for sale at all 
times at moderate prices Write for what you want 








SHEEP—Merinos. 


A. WOOD, Saline, Mich., breeder of thor: 
oughbred Merino Sneep. A large stock ron 
ieatly on hand, jal74? 


A DIEHL, Milford, Mich., breeder of 

registered and unregistered American Meri. 

nos. Stock for sale on very ——— 
y 








Correspondence solicited. 


A’ . McMILLEN, Nottawa Prairie Farm,Men- 
don, St. Joseph Co., breeder of registered 
Merino sheep and Percheron horses, with import- 
ed Chere 855 in the stud. f26-ly 





ILLSIDE STOCK FARM, Watervliet, Ber- 

rien Co., Parsons & Baldwin, breeders of 

Percheron Horses, with —- Trojan No, 120 
(832) at th head of the siud, 


TDORTLAND BREEDING STABLES—L.P. 
[ Ferguson, Proprietor, Stallions =one Chief, 
Loriy, Portland Charley, George We 

Clydesdale) and Toronio Chief (Cly dessa z 
peo eee L. P. Ferguson, Portland, lonia County. 


ARKHURST & MOTT, Rive: Bend Stock 
Farm, Augusta, breeders of registered trot- 
t ng horses. Frank Noble 1709, Cottonwood 1705, 
and Blackson 2505, in the stud. Write for cata- 
logue. f19-ly 














MILAN WILLET, Hazlewood Stock Farm, 

Muir, Ionia Co., breeder of thoroughbred 
registered Merino sheep. Stock for sale. Corres- 
pondence solicited. dii-ly 


A PARMENTER, Vernon, Shiawassee 
Co., breeder of registered and high grade Me- 
rino sheep. Strong constitution and long staple 
of wool a prominent feature. 


A T. SHORT, Coldwater, breeder of thorough- 

bred Merino sheep. Stock in both Vermont 
and “Michigan Registers. Stock for sale. Corres- 
pondence solicite my8-6m 


A‘: MARING, Burr Oak Grove Farm, Men- 
don, St. Joseph Co., breeder of registered 
MerinoSheep. Stock for sale. 
solicited. 


C E. LOCKWOOD, Washington, Macomb 

. County, breeder of Registered Merino Sheep 

of Atwood Stock, descended directly from the 

anne flock. Stock for sale. Correspondence 
icited. 


C M, FELLOWS, Manchester, Washtenaw Co. 
, [keep Xe cng ho all a & good stock of 
Registe: erino sheep of my own breeding or 
seléction in Vermont. Pstock cieaps for sale. 


ICKEY BROS. & SHULTZ, Coldwater 
breeders of Registered Merino Sheep. Young 
stock forsale. Correspondence solieited 481-1 


A. DALEY, Pine Creek, Calhoun Co., breed- 
Ad er of thoroughbred Merino Sheep; registered 
in Vermont and Michigan registers. Stock for sale 


E BURLINGAME & SON, Byron, Shiawas- 
; see Co., breeders of registered Merino sheep 
of Rich blood; also Shorthorn cattle. Stock for 
sale. Correspondence invited. 


B. WELCH, Paw Paw Valley Stock Farm, 
breeder of thoroughbred registered Merino 
sheep. The foundation of this flock was laid by 
urchases from G. F. Martin, Rush, N. Y. Also 
reeder of Poland Chinas. P.O. address, Paw Paw 


& C, E. KELLOGG, Oceola Center, Living- 

. ston Connty, Mich., breeders of and dealers 

in American Merinos. Stock for sale; correspond 
ence solicited. 213-3 


J. & E, W. HARDY, Oceola Center, Liv. 

4), ingeton Co., breeders of Registered Merino 
Sheep, tracing to best Vermont flocks. Stock for 
sale. Correspondence solicited, 6196m* 


M. DEAN, Maple Avenue Stock Farm, Pe 

« wamo, Ionia Co., breeder and dealer in Im- 
proved American Merinos. All stock registered 
and descended from Vermont flocks. Also re 
tered Poland China Swine.. Stock for sale. r- 
respondence solicited, 


RED ©. WOOD, Saline Mich. Breeder of 


~~ Merino Sheep. Yo Stock 
Sale. Correspondence solicited. —_ _ 











Correspondence 



































F. HARRINGTON, Paw Paw, breeder of 

thoroughbred Merino sheep and pure Poland 
China Swine. All stock registered and recorded. 
Stoek for sale. 


EVARTS SMITH, Ypsilanti, breeder of thor 

* oughbred Merine Sheep, red in Vermont 
Register. Rams and ewes for sale of my own breed. 
ing, together with recent selections from some ot 
= = flocks in Vt. Examine before purchasing 
sewhere 


C. THOMPSON, Romeo, Macomb County, 

. breeder of Thoroughbred Registered Merino 
Sheep; also Poland-C Hogs. Stock for sale, 
Correspondence solicited. may8-ly* 


H. THOMPSON, Grand Blanc, Michigan. 
. Breeder of Registered Merinos of Atwood 
stock, descendants of most noted families of fine 
bred animals. Size, form and density of fleeces & 
specialty. m380-6a 
AMES M. KRESS, residence Bridgewater, 
Washtenaw Co., breeder of re Wms. Merino 

P O address, Clinton, 
mr4-ly 


J tae BARTHOLOMEW & SON, Hillsdale, 
breeders of registered Merino Sheep “ Jer- 
5-ly 


8. BAMBER, H Mi 
» Co., breeder of 'Hactotered M i Cree from 
the best flocks in Vermont. Also h grades, 
Ewes and rams for sale at fair prices, 














sheep. Stock for sale. 
Lenawee County. 





sey Red Swine. 








Ohio Breeders. 


SHEEP-—Spanish Merinos. 














W. THOMAS, Greenwich, Huron Co., Ohie 

» Breeder of eo 8 Meringe 
Sheep; all registered in Vermont . wine 
stock always for sale. sitiy 








HRSHY SI 
RIVERSIDE PARK FARM, 


situated near Kawkawlin, a village on the Macki- 
naw Division of the M.C. R. R., four miles north 
of Bay City, Mich. 

This choice herd 
numbering near- 
ly forty, is head- 
ed by the young 
bull Farmer’s 
Son 6267. First 
Prize at Michi- 
[i State Fair in 


the justly cele- 
brated Farmer's 
Glory, has won 
more prizes than 
any bull ever im- 
ported into 
country. 

ii Some choice ani- 
mals for sale. 


Visitors welcome. Address 

ISAAC MARSTON, Detroit, or 

J. F. MULDRAGH, Manager, 
Kawkawlin, Mich. 


jystf 


A.J. MORPHY, 
Breeder of Pure-bred Recorded 


POLAND CHINA SWINE, 


PLAINWELL OR SILVER CREEK, MicH. 

My herd is dark in color and bred from the most - 
noted herds of Ohio and Michigan. Pigs sired 
Arnold’s Sambo, Black To.a, Senet Murphy 
W.S., and Dixie. Stock first class. Prices reason- 
able. Special rates by express. 025 


Shorthorns For Sale, 


Bulls, Heifers, Calves and Cows. Choice milk- 
tng strains. All Herd Book registered. Will be 
sold very reasonable at private sale. 


B. J. BIDWELL 
‘Tecumseh, Mich. 


Shorthorns For Sale, 


Bulls, heifers and cows—all registered in 
american Shorthorn Herd Book, and of choice 
milking strains’ Will be sold very reasonable at 
private sale. Address 


d10-138t NORTON FITCH, Sparta, Mich. 

















Shorthorn Bulls For Sale. 


Sired by Proud Duke of Fairview 20720, and 
Lord Barrington Hillhurst 52431, out of You 
Mary, Phyllis, Lady Elizabeth, Peri Duchess an 
Rose of Sharon cows. Also a few cows and heif- 
ers. Reliable catalogues always on hand for dis- 
tribution. . CURTIS & SONS, - 

Addison, Lenawee Co., Mich. 

Addison is on the new Michigan & Ohio Rail- 

road. Residence connected with State Telephone 


HOLSTEINS FOR SALE. 


At greatly reduced prices, over forty head offer- 
ed on very reasonable terms to reduce stock, com- 
prising 

Bulls, Heifers, Cows and Calves, 

Send for prices or call and see. 

A. UNDERWOOD, Addison, Mich. 

Addison is on the new Michigan and Ohio Rail- 
road. Stock farm one mile north. mr446 








AKE BROS., Wixom, Oakland Co., breeders 
of Registered Merino Sheop. Stock for sale: 
Correspondence solicited. f18-ly, 


M. KELSEY, Walnut Valley Farm, Ionia, 
. Mich., breeder of thoroughbred Merino 
Sheep, recorded in Vermont Register. Corres- 
pondence solicited. d18-ly* 


W. & O. BARNES, B Shiawassee Co, 
Breeders of stered Merino Sheep and Po: 
iand-China Swine. Achoice lot of young stock for 
sale at reasonable prices. Correspondence solicited. 


R KING, residence, Bridgewater, Wash- 
tenaw Co., breeder of registered Merino 
sheep. Stock for sale. P O gddress, Clinton, Len- 
awee County. mr4-ly 


R HATHAWAY, Addison, Lenawee Co.,Mich 
Breeder of thoroughbred American Merino 
sheep, registered in Vermont and Michigan Regis- 
ters. Rams and Ewes for sale of my own breed- 
ing, together with selections from some of the 
best flocks in Vermont. Correspondence solicited. 


B. HAMMOND, breeder of tered Me- 

¢ rino Sheep, proprietor of “ e Home” 
Stock Farm, amazoo, Mich. Stock for sale at 
all times. jai¢é-ly 




















C. WIXOM, Wixom, breeder of Shorthorns, 
Rose of Sharon, Lady Helen, and fa mye | 

families. Stock forsale. Allcorrespondence 

receive prompt attention. ja17-8m 


W E. BOYDEN, Delhi Mills, Washtenaw Co., 
. breeder of Shorthorns, also Merino Sheep. 





J, GAGE, South Lyon, breeder of and 
. dealer in registered Merino sheep. Ewes 
and rams for sale. Write for prices. 


Choice Holsteins For Sale. 


We have five young bulls of choice breeding of 
this breed of cattle, and also some very fine fe- 
males, both cows and heifers, which we will sell 
on very reasonable terms. The herd comprises 
that of Wm. Rowley, of Mt. Clemens and B. 
Phillips, Utica. For particulars address 
WM. ROWLEY, Mt. Clemens. 
or B. PHILLIPS, Utica. 


FOR SALE. 


-Imported Hampshire and Southdown Yearling 
Rams, and Berkshire Pigs of approved breeding 
for sale. Address, McGREGOR& PHILLIPS, 

Alta Vista — Farm, St. Clair, Mich, 
mr27-tf. 


Greenwood Stock Farm 


A choice lot of Pure bred Poland China Swine 
for sale at reasonable rates. Pigs in pairs and 
trios not akin. My herd numbers about 200 h 
including descendants from some of the mest n 
families. Breeding stock recorded in Ohio P. G, 
Record. Correspondence and inspection invited, 

B. G. BUELL, 
Little Prairie Ronde, Cass Co., Mich. 


d25-8m* 














M. O. SMITH, Brookdale farm, breeder of 
thoroughbred registered Merino sheep. The 
Oe: flock this part of this State. Stock for sale 





ef Thoroughbred American 
swine. 


M. GRAHAM, Rochester, Oakland Co.,Mich 

breeder ef thoroughbred Shorthorn cattle, 
thoroughbred and e Jerseys and Berkshire 
swine. Stock forsale. Write for prices. fl4iy* 


. & ALEX, McP RSON, Howe) 
Mich., breeders of Shorthorn cattle 


erinos and Poland- 








| Cotswold sheep. Stock for sale; prices reason- 


able. jv-ly 


Holsteins. 








Young stoek for sale. Correspondence solici' . O. Carson City, Montcalm County, Mich.d25-ly 
M. BALL, nae, Livingston Co., breed- AN GIESON BROS., breeders of register- 

er of Shorthorns. —s families. Rose ed American Merino Sheep. Residence, 

of Sharon, Phyllis and Young Mary; also breeder | Bridgewater, Washtenaw Co; P O address, Clin- 


ton, Lenawee Oounty. m4-ly 


= 








Shropsbire Downs. 


D HUBBARD, enor + ey wate breeder and 
importerjof rs jheep. Imported and 
stock bred from imported sheep for sale. Write 
for prices. jy17-6m 


Gene: imported and Michigan bred 

Shropshire re the popular mutton and 

wool breed. Only flock in Livingston County 

eldest in Central Michigan, imported Roderick 

Dhu at head. Early orders secure first choice. 
Wesley J. Garlock, Howell, Mich. 











UNDERWOOD, Addison, breeder and 
. dealer in Holstein cattle. Stock for sale. 
Correspondence solicited. 


L. HARRISON, Lansing, breeder of and 
« dealer in pure Holstein cattle. Stock for sale 
Correspondence solicited 


L. SWEET, Holly Bank Stock Farm, 

Grand Rapids Mich., importer and breeder 
of thoroughbred: registered Holstein (Dutch- 
Friesian) Cattle. Fine imported stock for sale. 


G. WASHBURN, Litchfield, Hillsdale Co. 
. breeder of and dealer in thoroughbred an 
imported Holstein Cattle. First-class stock for sale 


K. SEXTON, Howell, importer and breed- 
- er of thoroughbred Holstein Cattle, Stock 
farm, three miles south. 018-ly 














HOGS.—Berkshires & Suffolks. 


A CHANDLER, breeder of Shorthorns and 
. Suffolk and Essex swine. Stock for Sale. 
Correspondence solictted. Jerome, Mich. 2028 


RANK SPAULDING, Charlotte, Michigan. 
breeder of Improved Berkshires. 1 Berk- 
shire swine recorded. Stock for sale. Corres- 
pondence solicited. n20-ly 


EO. B. COLE, , Mich, breeder of 
IOs anire and Suffolk Swrae aul Berkahire 
stock recorded. Correspondence solicited. 008m 


ROVED BERKSHIRES of best strains of 
blood for sale by Hiram Walker & Sons, Walk 
address CHARLES 


erville, Ont. 
8 ° je20-3m 














For bam 
ANN, Farmer, alkerville, Ont. 








Jerseys. 


ATES & MARTIN, Grand River Herd of 
Jerseys. Old Noble and Albert 44 families. 
Choice young stock for sale. Address, No. 10 Ca- 
nal St., Grand Rapids. Farm five miles east of city 


B. SMITH, Meadow Brook Herd of J erseys, 

. Eagle, Mich. Stock of Le Brocq’s Price 3350, 

Coomassie, Young Rose 43, Le Breve and other fa- 

mous strains represented. Houdan chickens, Pe- 
kin ducks and fancy pigeons. 825-3m* 


J. G. DEAN, Oaklawn Herd, Hanover, 

. Mich. Stock of the — and other noted 

strains for sale. All stock in the American Jersey 

Cattle Club Register. Prices very reasonable for 
quality of stock. Farm, % mile east of village. 














Poland-Chinas. 


A. LIMBECK, Oak Plains Stock Farm, Do- 

wagiac, Mich., breeder and shipper of pure Po- 
land China swine. This herd of breeding etock is 
selected personally in Ohio from prize winners; 
stock recorded in Vhio record; breeding stock for 
sale, not akin. 


H. STANTON, Proprietor of Wood Lawn 

Stock Farm, St. Louis, Gratiot Co., breeder 
and shipper of pure bred Poland China swine and 
Southdown sheep. Correspondence solicited. 


J B. SHEPPARD, Alamo Mich., Breeder of 


Pure Poland Chinas. Breeding stock record- 
ed in Ohio Poland China Record. 


Chester Whites. 

















SPRINGDALE HERD 


Foe fine strains of blood, being composed ef 
animals selected from only the choicest fami- 
lies, are second to no herds in America, where all 
who favor us with avisit can see the finest piggery 
and grandest display or pig show on c one farm 
in this country. Stock for sale at all times. 
TURNER & HUDSON, 


iapereee and breeders of Berkshire, Suffolk and 
oland China swine, Lansing, Mich. 


Shorthorns For Sale. 


Red Prince, calved October 6th, 1882, and Re- 
nown, calved July 3d, 1882. Both were sired by 
Gen. Custer 29618, and recorded in the A. H. B., 
Vol. 26. WM. O. PACKARD, 
mr4-8t Covert, Van Buren Co., Mich. 


SHORTHORNS FOR SALE. 


Three young bulls fit for service, well bred and 
good individual animals. Also some choice heif- 
ers. Terms reasonable. Correspondence so- 
licited. Address 


f19-tr L. K. BEACH, Howe tt, Micn. 


FOR SALE 


Tron grey stallion, seven years old, 15% hands 

high, weighs about 1.050 lbs; sired by Louis Na- 
eon. Is a green horse, but shows good action; 
8 sired some first-class colts. Address 

f19- M. L. WRIGHT, Owosso, Mich. 


FOR SALE. 


A Percheron Stallion, gray, seven years old, 
nearly seventeen hands high, weighs seventeen 
hundred pounds. Guaranteed choice breeding, 
good style and action. Price low. Address 
J22-8t 8S. WEBSTER, Paw Paw, Mich. 


‘SCOTCH COLLIES.” 


Lords of the Highlands. I am breeding them. 
from the best and purest imported stock, and have 
lately made several additions to my kennel of col- 
lies of superior individual excellence. I have also 
three of the finest breedin _ of Plymouth 
Rocks in the west. My Berkshires are herd regis- 
tered. Send for circular. Address 
mré6tf J. A. ARMSTRONG, Owosso, Mich. 


FOR SALE. 
Three thoroughbred Shorthorn bulls; from 
eight to ten months old; solid red in color; 
of good size and prices reasonable, 


. C. RICHARDSON, Sandstone, 
ee Jackson Co., Mich 




















f12-5t 





Herefords. 





David 
o+ly 


IVERDALE STOCK FARM, Metamora, 
Lapeer Co., Hereford Cattle, Merino Sheep, 

and Berkshire Swine. All stock registered. Cor- 
respondence solicited. Address Geo. Stone, M’gr. 


ROOK FARM HEREFORDS. 
4 a Proprietor, Lapeer. Co 








‘ — 
W. W. TUBBS, Delhi Mills, Washtenaw Co., 
'Y , breeder of pure Suffolk and Chester White 


Swine. Choice stock for sale. 








Cheshires. 


W TITSWORTH, Millington, Tuscola Co., 
, breeder and shipper of {mproved Cheshire 
Swine—a specialty. Order early. Correspondence 
solicited. jan15-26t 











Clydesdale Stallions. 


Eight grand young Stallions, coming three years 
old, blacks, bays, browns and chestnuts. hese 
horses have wondetful breadth of bone and mus- 
cle in their legs and have fine style and action. 
They will be sold cheap, to make room for increase. 
Call at or address 

SPRINGDALE STOCK FARM, 
J. M. TURNER, Manager. De eee Mich. 





Devons. 


J. BURROWS, Troy, Oakland Co., pro- 
. prietor of Oakland Herd of Registered 
Devon cattle. Awarded seven prizes at late State 








Fair on nine head—two firsts, three seconds and 
two thirds. Stock for sale. 826-ly 


CHESHIRE SWINE 


A New Breed in Most of the States. 
Send for Price List and Illustrated circular. 





n27-tf W.G. SMITH &CO., Mansfield, Ohio. 





CHESHIRE PICS. 


Orders now booked for spring pigs, bred from 
prize-winning animals; combine size, rapid growth 
and early fattening qualities. Descriptive circu- 





lar and price list sent free. F. H. BRITT. 
126-3m, Ridgeway, Orleans Co., N. ¥. 
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MEMORY’S PICTURE. 


‘I see her now—the fairest thing 

That ever mocked man’s picturing, 

I picture her as one that drew 

Aside life’s curtain and looked through 
The mists of all life’s mystery 

As from a wood to open sea. 


The soft wide eyes of wonderment 

That trusting looked you through and through; 
The sweet arched mouth, a bow not bent, 

That sent love’s arrow swift and true. 


‘That sweet arched mouth! The Orient 
Hath not such pearls in all her stores ; 
Not all her storied, spice-set shores 

Hath fragrance such as it hath spent. 


I picture her as one who knew 
How rare is truth to be untrue— 
As one who knew the awful sign 
Of death, of life, of the divine 
Sweet pity of all loves, all hates 
Beneath the iron-footed fates. 


I picture her as seeking peace, 
And olive-leaves and vine-set land ; 
While strife stood by on either hand, 
And wrung the tears like rosaries. 
I pictured her in passing rhyme, 
As of, yet not a part of these— 
A woman born above her time, 
A woman waiting inher place, 
With patient pity on her face. 


Her face, her earnest baby face. : 
Her young face so uncommon wise— 
The tender love-light in her eyee— 

Two stars of heaven out of place. 


Two stars that sang as stars of gold, 
Their silent eloquence of song, 
In skies of glory and of gold, 
Where God in purple passed along— 
That patient, baby face of hers 
"Fhat won a thousand worshipers! 


That silent, pleading face, among 
Ten thousand faces just the onc 
I still shall love when all is done, 
And life lies by a harp unstrung. 
—Joaquin Miller. 


WHO SETS THE PASGIONS. 





Who sets the fashions, I’d like to know, 
For the little people beneath the snow? 
And are they working a weary while, 
‘To dress themselves in the latest style? 


“There's Mrs. Primrose, who used to be 
The very picture of modesty; 

Plain were her dresses, but now she goes 
With crimps and fringes and furbelows. 


And even Miss Buttercup puts on airs, 
Becanse the color in vogue she wears; 
And as for Dandelion, dear me! 

A vainer creature you ne’er will see. 


When Mrs. Poppy—that dreadfal flirt— 

Was younger, she wore but one plain skirt; 
But now I notice, with great surprise, 

She's several patterns of largest size. 


The Fuchsia sisters—those lovely belles !— 
Improve their styles as the mode compels; 

“and though everybody is loud in their praise, 
They ne’er depart from their »odest ways, 


And the Pansy family must have found 
Queen Elizabeth’s wardrobe under ground. 
For in velvets and satins of every shade 
Throughout the season they’re all arrayed. 


Pinks and Daisies and all the flowers 
Change their fashions as we change ours; 
And those who knew in older days 

Are mystified by their modern ways. 


Who sets the fashions, I'd like to know 
For the little people beneath the snow? 
And are they busy a weary while 
Dressing themselves in the latest style? 
—New York Independent. 








iscellaneous. 








ONE NIGHT IN THE COUNTRY. 


I happened to come home late that 
night; for I had dined some old friends at 
the club by way of sparing my wife the 
trouble of entertaining. Now Fanny 
was the most amiable woman in 
the world, and, of course, I never 
felt mervous about returning any 
hour I chose. But the truth was, 
she had given up her happy country life 
gor my sake, and I knew that she secretly 
regretted those rural delights. Ialso knew 
whenever I was detained later than usual 
at the club, that feeling was especially 
dominant. So I thrust my hands deep in- 
te my ulster pockets and tried to think of 
some pleasant topic of conversation with 
which to beguile her into’ cheerfulness. 
As I drew near home my fingers came in 
contact with a crumpled bit of paper in 
the depths of my pocket. This I knew to 
be a telegram, which recalled the fact that 
my agent had that day taken a fruit-farm 
near Vineland to secure a debt; and this, 
in turn, suggested an idea. I would tell 
my wife about Cooke’s bargain, and em- 
phasize the news by displaying the dis- 
patch. 

Softly opening the front door I groped 
my way along the dark hall to the nursery, 
where I was almost sure to find Fanny, 
and almost equally sure of waking the 
baby. ‘‘Is that you, George?” she asked 
in a discouraged tone, without turning her 
head. The wicked idea of disguising my 
voice to note the effect crossed my mind; 
but I thought of the telegram and resisted 
the temptation. 

“‘Of course, Fanny. How cozy you are 
here! Turn up the lamp. I have some- 
thing to show you,” I said cheerily, as I 
smoothed Cooke’s telegram before her. 

“What do you think of that, Fan?” She 
rubbed her sleepy eyes and gave the 
cradle a little jog with her foot to keep the 
baby quiet. 

“*O, George, how good you are!” she 
cried joyfully! ‘‘Have you really bought 
afarm? When are we to go?” 

““Why, you wouldn’t move in March, 
would you?” I asked, for lack of some- 
thing better to say. 

“What shall we do with this house, 
George? And the furniture? Hadn’t we 
better sell the horses and carriage and get 
something 4 little more suited to country 
roads?” 

I saw that my wife was wide awake 
now, so I yawned, and replied that we 
would have plenty of time to think about 
that, and remarked that it was getting 
Teme an occasional twinge of con- 
science the next day asI recalled my wife’s 
innocent prattle about our farm. I also 
began to fear that I had not behaved with 
my usual wisdom in the attempt to strew 
my own path with flowers on my return 
from the club. As dinner-time approach 
ed, I shrank from meeting Fanny, and 


not be home till a late hour, and begged 
her not to sit up for me. But I might as 
well have gone home like aman. It was 
only deferring the evil hour, when I must 
confess that I never had the remotest idea 
of living in the country, even though az 
might be the possessor of forty farms. 

Still, day after day I put it off, while I 
was forced to hear myself praised for un- 
selfishness, or to listen to my wife’s 
schemes for the education of our boys 
when they should be out of reach of 
schools. By-and-by our friends began to 
talk of our departure as if it had been a 
settled fact. In vain I assured them that 
it was all nonsense, and we were not 
going away atall. They took the pang of 
separation more philosophically than one 
would have imagined, and I began to be 
a little sensitive. They even inquired 
whether I meant to let or to sell the house, 
what we were going to do with our 
servants, andif our pew in church was 
for sale. 

All this was rather hard; but when, on 
our eighth anniversary, our neighbors 
gave us a little surprise party, presenting 
us with a silver berry-set appropriately 
marked as “a parting testimonial of 
esteem and regret,” I was in despair. 
After the company was gone my wife 
gently reproached me with a lack of cor. 
diality to our guests, bat I had not the 
heart to confess the reason. I do not 
know how 1 evermanaged to restrain my 
feelings till she left the room. Then I 
locked the door, and, turning up the gas, 
critically surveyed myself from top to toe. 
‘Was I a demented lunatic? If I were still 
in the full possession of my mind, why 
did not my hair turn white? I was nearly 
driven to suicide. What could it mean? 


was literally driven out of my own home: 
“Tt is past endurance,” I said through 
my clenched teeth. ‘‘I have still a roof 
over my head, and I will have my 
freedom. I will let my neighbors know 


” 


“George,” softly called Fanny through 
the nursery door, ‘“‘did I tell you that I 
showed Mrs. Howe through the house to- 
day, and she has as good as promised to 
take it at your own terms for five years?’ 
I groaned sotto voce, and I was glad 
that Fanny could not see me at that 
moment. 

“Did you hear, dear?” she insisted. 
“Yes, but I am too tired to discuss any- 
thing to-night. Do get the lights out as 
soon as possible. I am completely worn 
out,” I answered fretfully, but with great 
sincerity. 

‘Poor George!” sighed she. ‘‘ You need 
the rest and quiet of the country as much 
as I.” 

So, scarcely knowing how, our pretty 
house on Fourth street was let, furnished; 
and the 1st day of May found the Warren 
family on wheels. The purchase of the 
farm had been accepted “‘ sight unseen,’ 
as old-fashioned boys used to trade jack- 
knives. If I had even dreamed of occupy 
ing the house I should have paidita visit, 
but nothing had been further from my 
mind, and I naturally felt very anxious as 
we neared Peachville. ’ 
It was one of Fanny’s hobbies that our 
boys should be removed from the town 
and its vicious influences while they were 
yet blissfully unconscious of evil. Look- 
ing at our new home from that standpoint, 
it was certainly a success. Our nearest 
neighbor was a solitary old man, as deaf 
as a post and at least a mile away. The 
village was twice that distance, and the 
roads so heavy that there was little danger 
of contaminating associations from that 
quarter. My heart was heavier than lead 
as the horses toiled through the sand be- 
tween the station and our home, making 
the new carryall creak in every joint. 
We found the house prettily embower- 
ed in vines whose leaves would no doubt 
appear in due time. Tildy, our maid of 
all work, declared that it was the dirtiest 
house she “ever set foot in,” but Fanny 
said that was what everybody thought 
who was not used to moving into old 
houses. It was Fanny’s nature to make 
the best of things, and at the end of a 
month she and Tildy had contrived to 
make things snug and hemelike. 


And I was not at all unhappy. Indeed, 

my own indifference caused me the 
gravest foreboding at first. I seemed to 
be paralyzed. Perhaps my neighbors had 
recognized my mental disorder and at. 
tributed our change of residence to it. As 
time went on, however, I returned to my 
old self. The humdrum life I was forced 
to lead grew intolerable. The spell of 
longing for my old haunts came upon me. 
Just about this time I received a letter 
calling me to the city upon a matter of 
business. Fanny made arrangements for 
me to go by an early train, so that I might 
return that same evening, for she was 
timid, and dreaded the thought of my ab- 
sence fora single night. Upon my arrival, 
however, I found that I could not do this 

I therefore telegraphed to my wife to that 
effect, and also that Miss Jones, whom I 
had invited to visit us, would go in my 
place. Fanny was fond of all young 
ladies, and Miss Jones in particular. So 
I flattered myself that I had made such a 
satisfactory arrangement that I need be in 
no haste to return. 

I was hardly able to conceal the boyish 
delight with which Ientered my club that 
evening. My friends were glad to see me, 
in a way; but I felt that they were less en- 
thusiastic than the circumstances demand- 
ed. They greeted me with, ‘‘ Well, War- 
ren, you begin to look better,” and ‘‘Glad 
to see that farming agrees with you, 
George,” till I felt like knocking every 
man down that I met. The salad was flat 
and the wines insipid. I thought of 
Fanny’s dainty table with asigh. Ieven 
stole a glance at my Watch to see if Icould 
catch the train and get back that night. 
The thought of my wife made me uneasy. 
She would be lonely so far from neigh- 
bors. She had ewned to me that even in 
the midst of our pleasant home on Fourth 
street, with Tildy in the nursery, she had 
sometimes been so nervous in the long 
nights when I was away that the beating 
of her own heart sounded like a knocking 
at the street door. Or when the little 
curly dog pricked up his ears to listen, 
she dared not guess what he might hear. 
I wondered that I had not thought of this 
before. There was a slow train leaving at 
midnight which would reach Peachville 





at last sent her a note to say that I would 


about two in the morning, and I resolved 


Without one voluntary step on my part I. 


to reach it. I had not a minute to spare, 
and as we crawled along at a snail’s pace 
I was puzzled at my own impatience to 
get back. It was long enough after two 
when I left the train and began my home- 
ward walk through the deep sand. 

Fanny in the meantime had received my 
telegram and hastened to meet Miss Jones 
at the station. It was a lonesome drive 
for the little woman; so she took Tildy 
and the boys along, for the new carryall 
was very roomy. As she returned with 
her guest her heart sank heavily, to re- 
member that there was no one there to 
greet her. Still she tried to keep up as 
show of cheerfulness, as with a laughing 
‘Open, Sesame!” and three loud knocks 
she unlocked the door and entered. Tildy 
hastened to prepare supper, while Fanny 
stowed the boys in their cribs. Then the 
two women sat on the piazza, talking as 
women will, as long as they dared. When 
no excuse could serve to keep Miss Jones 
up longer, my wife ruefully lighted 
her to our pretty guest-chamber, dread- 
ing beyond expression, no doubt, the re- 
turn to her own quarters. 

“I hope you don’t feel lonely, dear. 
away up here?” she said at last, taking up 
her candle. 

«‘N—n—o, notlonely exactly,” returned 
the girl; ‘‘a little afraid, perhaps.” 

“ Afraid?” cried Fanny, and the cold 
chills ¢rept along her spine. 

“Yes, a little, because you were all 
away so long and the house was left alone. 
I only thought some tramp——” Fanny 
interrupted her, saying as calmly as she 
could: 

“Then come down and stay with me. I 
shall be glad of your company.” How 
glad my wife was I am afraid Miss Jones 
guessed by her eager invitation. She told 
me that if Miss Jones had finished the 
sentence about the tramp sheshould have 
fainted. 

So the two descended to my wife’s 
room, which was in the ‘‘L” and opened 
into the nursery, as well as upon the 
piazza. Isuppose that they had uncon- 
sciously frightened each other, for they 
carefully inspected all the fastenings, 
which Tildy had secured hours before, 
and began to prepare for bed. They 
talked till they were tired, then each tried 
to make the other believe she was asleep, 
lying with wide-open eyes, and ears 
strained to catch the hum of an insect’s 
wing. What a comfort it would have 
been if the call of some watching sentry 
could have assured them hour by hour 
that all was well! 

At last sleep fell upon them, but how 
long they slept they could never tell. 
Fanny was wakened by a faint sound as 
of some one trying the outside door. A 
lamp had been left burning in such a 
position that the door could be distinctly 
seen. As she listened, it slowly opened. 
“Shut that door!” she cried, with the 
voice of aclarion. It slowly closed. Up 
sprang Miss Jones in mortal fear, her face 
as white as her pillows. The poor things 
looked at each other in silence. Again 
the door began to open, and once more 
Fanny commanded it to shut. The order 
was obeyed; but suiting the action to the 
lurking falter in my wife’s voice, no 
doubt, the movement was less prompt 
than before. With one bound Fanny 
sprang to it and turned the key, which 
was still inside. Then the women held a 
long and anxious consultation, neither 
trying this time to conceal her fears. 
There was no use in waking Tildy, who 
would only add to the panic by rousing 
the sleeping children. Dreadful as it 
seemed, the only alternative was to call for 
help. So they crept upstairs, and, thrust- 
ing their heads out of the windows, they 
both yelled like Indians: ‘‘ Murder!” 
‘Fire!’ “Thieves!” ‘Help!’ Alas, 
their only neighbor was a mile off and 
deaf at that, and echo only answered. 
They descended and waited, Not only 
did the noise continue, but they distinctly 
saw the knob turn. They had begun to 
barricade the door, when Tildy appeared. 
Miss Jones afterwards told me that Tildy’s 
black eyes gleamed out of her white face, 
like the eyes of the “Brothers of the 
Misericordia,” from behind their masks. 

Just then the baby lifted up his voice. 
My wife hurried to the nursery, and had 
only succeeded in reducing his shrieks to 
a simple whine, when Tildy uttered a 
bloodcurdling cry: 

‘‘Teddy is gone!” 

Satisfied that it was too true, Fanny 
took up the alarm with variations. ‘‘My 
boy is gone! They have stolen my 
Teddy!” As near as I have been able to 
get at the facts, the uproar inside had 
tisen to its height, when a muffled pound- 
ing took the place of the tinkering sound 
which had so long been kept up. 

The loss of her child now seemed to 
rouse my wife to heroism. She bethought 
herself of my pistols, which she could 
never before be persuaded tohandle. Call- 
ing loudly, ‘‘I warn whoever is tampering 
with that door that I am going to shoot!” 
she pulled the trigger, and almost dropped 
the weapon at the report. Tildy says that 
she and Miss Jones put their fingers in 
their ears; But poor Fan hadn’t the 
chance. Another shot, and another, until 
the six barrels were emptied; then all was 
still. 

“Hark, Tildy! What was that?” 
whispered Fanny, clutching the woman 
for support. 

Somebody was coming. Was it friend 
or foe? They listened. Straight up the 
walk, up the steps, along the piazza the 
footstep came, and stopped at the very 
door which had been so bravely defended. 
The women now gazed at each other help- 
lessly. 

‘‘Hello, Fan! What is the matter? 
Open the door!” I shouted, for I was 
alarmed to find the hotisehold astir at that 
hour. 

As the door flew open I struck my foot 
against a little heap of clothes tightly 
wedged into the jamb outside. 

‘Oh, George! Our boy is gone! Teddy 
has been carried off by burglars!” sobbed 
my wife. 

‘‘Why, no he hasn’t, Fanny. Here he 
is!” and I picked up the little fellow from 
the floor. 

“You little lamb!” cooed his mother, 
taking him from me and covering him 
with kisses. ‘‘Did the naughty man steal 
mamma’s boy?” 

‘Teddy did see no man, only papa,” 





replied the astonished child. 





‘Why, my blessing! Then who did 
take you out of your little crib and carry 
you off?” 

“Nobody took me. Teddy go out on 
the porch to get a drink of water, and 
mamma say, ‘Shut that door!’ so Teddy 
can’t come in again.” 

‘“‘Did you unlock the door and go out 
alone, dear?” I now interposed., 

“Yes. Teddy open door, but mamma 
say ‘No, No.’ Then naughty people make 
big noise and scare Teddy.” 

‘*Then what?” coaxed Tildy. 

‘“Then mamma play with papa’s pistol. 
Papa told mamma not to touch,” he added, 
severely. 

“Then I came just in time to spoil the 
fun. Eh, Fan?” I said, laughing. 

But my wife was not in the humor for 
joking. She sat crying over her child for 
a long while without speaking, Sudden- 
ly she asked: ‘‘George, how did you 
happen to come home, after all?” 

“‘Oh, I had a variety of reasons; but the 
principal one was I was homesiek for the 
country.”—Chicago Tribune. 





A London Public House of a Satur- 
day Night. 


More than one-fourth of the daily 
earnings of the denizens of the slums goes 
over the bars of the public houses and 
gin palaces. To study the drink phase of 
this burning question let us take the dis- 
tricts from which I have drawn the facts 
and figures I have submitted to your read- 
ers in previous articles. On a Saturday 
night‘in the great thoroughfare adjacent 
there are three corner publichouses which 
take as much money as the whole of the 
other shops on both sides of the way put 
together. Butchers, baker's, greengro- 
cers, clothiers, furniture-dealers, all the 
caterers for the wants of the populace, 
are open till a late hour; there are hun- 
dreds trading round and about, but the 
whole lot do not take as much money as 
three publicans—that is a fact ghastly 
enough in all conscience. Enter the pub- 
lic houses and you will see them crammed. 
Here are artisans and laborers drinking 
away the wagesthat ought to clothe their 
little ones. Here are the women squan- 
dering the money that would purchase 
food for the lack of which their children 
are dying. One group rivets the eye of 
an observer atonce. Itconsists of an old 
gray-haired dame, a woman of 40, and a 
girl of about 19 with a baby in her arms. 
All these are in a state which is best de- 
scribed as ‘‘ maudlin ”—they have finished 
one lot of gin, and the youngest woman 
is ordering another round. It is a great- 
grandmother, grandmother, and a moth- 
er and her baby—four generations togeth- 
er—and they are all dirty and disheveled 
and drunk, except the baby, and even 
that poor little mite may have its first 
taste of alcohol presently. Itis no un- 
common sight in these places to see a 
mother wet a baby’s lips with gin and 
water. Theprocess is called ‘“ giving the 
young’un a taste,” and the baby’s father 
will look on sometimes and enjoyjthe’joke 
immensely. But the time to see the re- 
sult of a Saturday night’s heavy drinking 
in a low neighborhood is after the houses 
are closed. Then you meet dozens of 
poor wretches reeling home to their mis- 
erable dens; some of them roll across the 
roadway and fall, cutting themselves till 
the blood flows. Every penny in some 
instances has gone in drink. One dilapi- 
dated ragged wretch I met last Saturday 
night was gnawing a baked potato. By 
his side stood a thinly clad woman bear- 
ing a baby in her arms, and in hideous 
language she reproached him for his self- 
ishness. She had fetched him out of a 
public house with his last half-penny in 
his pocket. With that half-penny he had 
bought the potato which he refused to 
share with her. At every corner the po- 
lice are ordering or coaxing men and 
women “‘to moveon.” Between 12 and1 
it is a long procession of drunken men 
and women, and the most drunken seem 
to be those whose outward appearance 
betokens the most abject poverty.— The 
Bitter Cry. 





Whitewashed Babies. 


If missions have their heroic and ro- 
mantic side, so, too, they have at times 
their dashes of humor. Man is the only 
animal that laughs, and it is difficult to 
conceive of any situation when his laugh- 
ing powers are not called into exercise. 
Here is a case in point. A missionary 
stationed at one of the South Sea Islands 
determined to give his residence a coat of 
whitewash. To obtain this in the absence 
of lime, coral was reduced to powder by 
burning. The natives watched the pro- 
cess of burning with interest, believing 
that the coral was being cooked for them 
to eat. Next morning they beheld the 
missionary’s cottage glittering in the 
rising sun, white as snow. They danced, 
they sang, they screamed with joy. The 
whole island was in commotion. White- 
wash became the rage. Happy was the 
coquette who could enhance her charms 
by adaub of the white brush. Conten 
tions arose. One party urged their supe- 
rior rank; another obtained possession of 
the brush, and valiantly held it against all 
comers; a third tried to upset the tub to 
obtain some of the precious cosmetic. To 
quiet the hubbub more whitewash was 
made, and in a week not ahut, a domestic 
utensil, a ‘war club, or a garment but was 
as white as snow; not an inhabitant but 
had a skin painted with grotesque figures; 
not a pig that was not whitened; and 
mothers might be seen in every direction 
capering joyously, and yelling with de- 
light at the superior beauty of their 
whitewashed babies. 


aes 


As a drug clerk the female is nota brilliant 
success. When you wink at her acrossthe soda 
fountain she don’t know whether to put a lit- 
tle balm of Gilead in your soda or to hang her 
head and blush. 











While a permanent cure of Rheumatism and 
Neuralgia through the agency of ATHLOPHOR- 
o8 must depend on its power to expel the 
poisonous and provoking acids from the sys- 
tem, it at the same time possesses wonderful 
potency in immediately alleviating the torture, 
invigorating muscular action, and limbering 
stiffened joints. Says Rev. A. S. Cooper, of 
Williston, Vt.: ‘Twelve hours’ use of AtH- 
LOPHOROS greatly removed pain from my sys- 
tem and rendered the muscles so supple that I 
could get up and down with ease.”’ 





A FARMER'S WIFE. 


We know a refined, intelligent woman, 
living among the green hills of Vermont, 
whose life is typical of hundreds in that 
vicinity and scores scattered throughout 
the far West, says the Hartford Times. 
She arises at 5 o’clock in the morning, 
chops wood, draws water, makes fires, 
prepares the meals for five stalwart “hired 
men,” besides doing the family washing, 
ironing, scrubbing, churning, preserving, 
pickling, mending and knitting. She 
beheads the chickens, feeds the hens and 
calves, and is occasionally called upon to 
accelerate the departure of pigs to that 
bourne from which no pig ever returns. 
Her work is never done. She fries 
doughnuts at 10 o’clock at night, and 
begins life on pie the next morning. Her 
only dissipations are prayer-meetings, 
funerals and huckleberrying, varied by 
winter kettledrums where the guests sewd- 
carpet-rags, refreshed with cider, forfeits 
and kisses. Her literature is limited to 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, Josiah Al- 
len’s Wife and the Zion’s Herald; her 
music to a fountain filled with blood, 
dismal sounds from the tomb and invita- 
tions to anxious seats; her pictures to a 
plump prodigal son, a perpetual Samuel, 
a furious Cain, an amiable George Wash- 
ington, Napoleon on his death-bed at 
St. Helena, a weeping willow and widow 
in a grave-yard of hair, and a few glisten- 
ing tin-types of freshly engaged couples, 
who with hands clasped, hair oiled, and 
imitation watch chains spread out to 
show,” stare rigidly into a future the 
counterpart of herown. Her bric-a-brac 
consists of wax-work, daguerreotypes, 
plaster dogs with green noses, yellow 
baskets, and crushed strawberry tails, 
and a shell box containing reward of 
merit cards, and pathetic remembrances 
of her vanished childish years—the only 
visible recognition of her goodness that 
the poor little woman ever had. Her 
dress is calico all the year round for 
weck days, and black alpaca for Sundays. 
Her windows are covered with green 
paper shades, and the parlor floor with 
the envy and awe of the neighborhood, — 
a tapestry carpet overflowing with red 
and pink atrocities in yellow horns of 
plenty. , 

She is a women after Rev. Morgan 
Dix’s own heart. She stays at home- 
The glorious pictures of majestic mount- 
ains, the flashing cascades, the leafy 
woods, the splendor of blue skies, the 
soft white clouds, and sweet-smelling 
daisy fields are not for her, except in tan- 
talizing glimpses, which only increase the 
thirst of her thirsting soul. She has no 
time to receive the sense of power and 
peace that comes from those stately 
mountains; notime to revel in the exquisite 
beauty of those waterfalls; no time to lie 
on the grass and watch the softly sailing 
clouds, or trace the truthful symbols and 
discover the wondrous revelations that 
nature gives to these who love and under- 
stand her. 

Yet this woman’s husband has made a 
little fortune of $30,000 from lumber, 
which is considered something colossal in 
those regions, where wants are few and 
pleasures circumscribed. She has been 
brought up to believe that he was created 
a superior being. So has he. He is coarse, 
red-haired, freckled, pious, penurious 
and asthmatic. He has had a change of 
heart and one change of ‘‘meetin’ clothes,” 
in which he looks more hideous than he 
does in his overalls. His chief satisfac- 
tion is to chew tobacco, talk in elass- 
meeting andto get a bargain. He never 
owes @ penny and never gives one. He 
can, pray and he thinks he can sing. It 
takes him 30 minutes every night and 15 
minutes every morning to tell the Lord 
of several mistakes in the universe, and 
to aska few mildfavors. Oneis to wreak 
“eternal” vengeance on the wicked by 
plunging them into everlasting fire, and 
another is a request for ‘“‘power to wrestle 
with the stranger sojarning within his 
gates;” and notwithstanding her prompt- 
ly-paid board bills, to bring her to a 
sense of her own vile nature and hardened 
heart, created bad in the first place, only 
to be purified and saved by the acceptance 
of this man’s peculiar theological beliefs. 
After singing, exhorting and wheezing, 
he takes to snoring with an equal spirit 
and energy that makes him audible all 
through the night, and the sinner within 
his gates to look for a new boarding 
place next morning. It does not occur 
to him to use his money to make his wife 
and their lives any happier; or that he can 
afford to bring a couple of strong ser- 
vants into the house to perform the 
menial work of himself and his hired 
men. He means well. This superior be- 
ing does not know.any better. The 
circumstances of his narrow life and the 
inheritance of a narrow nature are ac- 
countable for his blind ignorance. 


One day his wife returned from the 
village, after selling 90 cents’ worth of 
eggs, produced by her own hens. She 
timidly asked if she could keep the pro- 
ceeds. He generously handed her 15 
cents, and pocketed the rest, with the 
grumble, ‘‘ Wimmin folks is allers 
spendin’.” He did not realize the mean- 
ness of his act, but when we saw it, a 
line of Tennyson’s seemed to spring sud- 
denly into the air and enwreathe him 
in living words that said ‘‘ half his little 
soul is dirt.” But he does not know that, 
and never will—in his life. He cannot 
read the pitiful story stamped upon his 
wife’s careworn face, with its habitual 
expression of unconscious self-abnegation 
and meek resignation. They never have 
any pleasant walks, talks, jokes, read any 
books or have friendly companionship 
together. He never gives her ice cream, 
anniversary presents, unexpected praise, 
flowers or kisses. When she dies she 
may have a flower in her coffin, which 
will look strangely out of place, as none 
ever came into her married life. 

Twice she made feeble attempt to bring 
some cheerfulness into their home. She 
worked her husband a pair of slippers for 
Christmas, and placed a bunch of snow- 
drops on the table at Easter. He gruffly 
told her to ‘‘take em away, and not in- 
keridge the scarlet woman by bringin’ sich 
popish notions into the house.” The 
country fences, barns, taverns, rocks and 
landscape were once ablaze with flaming 
posters announcing the coming of a 
traveling circus and menagerie. She 





gazed on those pictured wonders; on the 
monkey parodies, pathetic camels, re- 
pulsive serpents, leaping tigers, flying 
figures, complacent fat women, bushy- 
haired frauds, dissatisfied Albinos, pomp- 
ous dwarfs, sunshiny giants, the sacred 
cow of Burmah, and the Behemoth of 
Scripture. Her very soul ached with an 
intense longing to behold those Oriental 
animals from far away tropical countries 
from “ Afric’s burning sands,” of which 
she had read in the Bible and in Little 
Henry and his Bearer. Was it possible 
that those huge, ungainly elephantscould 
stand on their heads, planks and barrels, 
play tunes on hand-organs, and do other 
undreamed-of things, perfectly unnatural 
and unpleasant to an elephan? 

Was it true that horses waltzed and 
dogshung each other? That a woman 
could be shot from a cannon, and a tat- 
tooed man walk shiveringly about clad 
only in his cashmere skin, and gauzy 
beings fly through hoops of fire over the 
backs of horses that had to make up their 
minds to stand it? It was wonderful, a 
fairy tale, a myth, perhaps. Everything 
was reversed, the toes of the rider, the 
clown in the ring, the ideas and trunks of 
the elephants. Seeing was believing, 
and she wanted, oh, how she wanted to 
go! It would be the one great pleasure, 
the one grand epoch of her dreary life. 
Only those who have been forced to re- 
main in the unvarying routine of hard 
work, care and unending monotony, can 
appreciate the happiness it would be, 
could this down-trodden little Yankee 
woman go to the circus. She read on the 
brilliant posters that “people, press and 
pulpit commended this great moral show, 
unparalleled in grandeur and magnifi- 
cence, and that nothing was said, seen or 
done that could offend the most moral 
and fastidious person.” 

To be sure Zion’s Herald had not ad- 
vertised it, and she had not yet heard it 
indorsed by their own minister from his 
pulpit. Butone minister differeth from 
another minister in opinions, and ifeven 
one attended the circus, surely she could. 
She had no money, and was afraid to ask 
for any, or to broach the subject to her 
husband, fearing his opposition. She 
remained awake at night, wondering if 
she was a wicked, designing woman for 
not mentioning her desire, and where she 
could obtain means to accomplish it. 
This was the first time she ever plotted. 
The first time she ever dared to strike out 
for herself. It showed how keen was the 
yearning for a little brightness to come 
into her cold and cheerless life. She 
knew it was useless to ask for any of the 
egg, butter, cheese or milk money that 
she had earned. She arose two hours 
earlier the next morning, did much of the 
house work, and while her husband was 
drinking molasses and water in the hay- 
field, she slipped away on a pretext and 
winged feet; and under the burning 
August sun, with hands trembling and 
heart beating with hope and’ excitement, 
she picked five quarts of berries, that 
were sold at the hotel in S——. The 
next day, with the coveted money held 
tightly in her ungloved hand, she hur- 
riedly climbed into the wagon of a neigh- 
bor who had called by her request to carry 
her with his wife and children to the cir- 
cus, all joyful at the unusual holiday. 
How her heart beat, how her limbs shook! 
Once off and out of view of the hayfield, 
she would breath freer. One taste of 
pleasure and it was hers forever, no mat- 
ter what happened afterward. They 
turned the corner and a man appeared on 
the dusty road. It was her husband, sent 
there by one of those malicious chances 
that sometimes “thwart the wills of men” 
and of women. He stopped them. Ex- 
planatons followed. ‘‘It is my money. 
I didn’t take it from the house. I earned 
it yesterday,” she faltered, holding up 
her toil-worn, thorn-scratched hands. It 
was her only appeal, and it fell mute upon 
her quivering lips, as he sternly ordered 
her to “get down.” She ought not to 
have got down, and we are sorry to say 
that she did. But she is meek and good, 
and she “obeyed,” with her eyes and 
heart full of tears. 


He walked unrelentingly by her side 
to the house. He took the hardly won bits 
of silver. He said they should go into 
the contribution box next Sunday to atone 
for the heinous sin she had committed in 
wishing to enter unholy places. He en- 
tered the closed sanctuary of his parlor. 
He removed the tobacco quid from his 
mouth and placed it upon the mantel. 
Then he prayed. Kneeling in the centre 
of the floor, on the biggest, yellowest, 
most unfaded “horn of plenty” that 
besprinkled the carpet, he asked the Lord, 
in nasal tones, to chasten the worldly 
spirit of his wife, to withhold her from 
the snares of temptation baited by the 
devil, and to keep her from the flesh-pots 
of Egypt and Vermont. She never com- 
plains. She suffers vaguely, not fully 
comprehending the servile position she 
holds in her husband’s house. We are 
glad she does not. In her case it would 
make no difference if she did understand 
it. 

This is only one woman’s life out of 
thousands, under varying conditions and 
circumstances, to be sure, but true just 
the same. Yet there are unthinking 
men and women who say that ‘justice 
and equality are not good for women; 
they have all the privileges that are 
necessary.” 

The Thirteenth. 

‘During the craze for Union Pacific 
stocks,” said an old broker, ‘“‘I furnished 
shares to thirteen different clergymen in 
New England, all of whom sold their 
Government bonds or took their savings 
out of the bank to buy with.” 

‘‘ And how did you make out?” 

“‘Twelve of ’em lost three-fourths of 
their investment.” 

‘And what about the thirteenth?” 

“Oh, it was through him that I sold to 
the other twelve, and he made about $5,- 
000!’"— Wall Street News. 











To poison a well is one of the worst of crimes. 
It is worse to poison the fountain of life for 
one’s self and for posterity. Often by care- 
lessness, or by misfortune, or inheritance this 
has been done. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla goes back 
of the symptoms, picks up these impure seeds 





from the blood, the vital stream, and restores 
appetite, strength and health. 


—, 
OUR ANCESTORS’ NERVE 


The Secret of Their Unusual Vigor yy 
plained and How it can be Acquired, 
There was something about the Sturdy 

vigor of former generations that ac ; 

lenges the admiration of every sca 
woman or child. They were no epicure. 

—those ancient fathers. They lived sj “ 

ply, and successfully met and dieteigs 

difficulties that would have discourace) 

this age and generation. The rigors o 

the frontier were supplemented ys * 

savages; wild beasts threatened their - 

terprise and poverty was a common con. 
panion. Yet they bravely encounters 
and resisted all those things and Jai 
foundations of a land whose blessin 
now enjoy. Their constitutions 
strong: their health unsurpassed an 
they were forced to expose themselye, 
continually. There certainly must have 
been some good and adequate cause for 
all this and for the physical superiority. 
that age over the present. 

It is well known to everyone conver. 

sant with the history of that time that 
certain home compounds of strengthen, 
ing qualities were used almost universally 
oy those pioneers. The malarial evi}: and 
exposures to which they were Subjected 
necessitated this. When their bodies pp 
come chilled by cold or debilitated by ‘3; 
damp mists of a new country they were 
forced to counteract it by the use of ant. 
dotes. Medicines were few in those days 
and doctors almost unknown. Hence the 
preparations above referred to. From 
among the number, all of which were 
compounded upon the same general prip. 
ciple, one was found to be more efficient 
and hence far more popular than 2] the 
rest. It was well known through the 
Middle and Western States and Was 
acknowledged as the best preparation fo; 
malarial disorders and general debility 
then known. The recipe for compound. 
ing this valuable article was handed dow: 
from one family and generation to 4p. 
other, was known to the Harrison famiiy 
and is used as the basis and general 
formula for the present “ Tippecanoe,’ 
the name being suggested by the bat‘|: 
in which General Harrison was engazed, 
The manufacturers have thoroughly in. 
vestigated this subject in its minutes de. 
tails, and are certain that for mal-assimi- 
lation of food, dyspepsia, tired feeling 
general debility, prostrations, malarial 
disorders and humors in the blood, noth: 
ing can exceed in value ‘Tippecanoe,’ 
which was the: medicine of our forefather; 
and seems destined to be the most popv: 
lar preparation of the day. 
_ “Tippecanoe” is prepared and given 
to the public by Messrs. H. H. Warner ¢ 
Co., of Rochester, N. Y., proprietors 0 
the famous Warner's Safe Cure, which is 
now the most extensively used of any 
American medicine. The well-known 
standing of this house is a sufficient 
guarantee of the purity and power of this 
preparation which seeks to banish one o! 
the greatest banes of the nineteenth cen- 
tury—mal.assimilation of food. Anyon 
who experiences trouble of digestion: 
who feels less vigor than formerly; whos 
system is unquestionably “run down’ 
and who realizes the necessity of somé 
strengthening tonic cannot afford to per- 
mit such symptoms to continue. If the 
farmer finds that his threshing machine 
does not separate the grain from the straw 
he realizes that something is wrong and 
tries to repair the machine. When the 
food does not sustain life; when it fails 
to make blood; when it causes the energy 
to depart and and ambition to die, it is 
certain sign that something is wrong and 
that the human machine needs repait- 
ing. It is not a question of choice; it iss 
matter of duty. You must attend to your 
health or your sickness and nothing wil! 
sooner overcome these evils than ‘‘Tipp¢ 
canoe,” the medicine of the past, a safe 
guard for _the present and a guarantee oi 
health for the future. 


Puy 


A Figure of Rhetoric Spoiled. 


The upas tree of Java is the best abuseé 
tree in the world. Orators, painters aa 
poets have taken Jiberties with, and eve? 
scientific men have been-very slow to coi: 
tradict the stories of its deadly influences. 
It is represented as standing alone in 
barren valley, surrounded by the bones 6 
animals and men unfortunate enough t 
venture within the circle of its poisonov! 
influence. In the South Kensington gak 
lery in London is a famous picture of 3 
dark valley of death, with nothing living 
in sight but a few ghost-like upas trees 
throwing off their exhalations. In crev- 
ices and on bare rocks shine white bone 
and skulls, and the very heavens seem ‘0 
drop the dew that kills as it moistens. 

The upas idea has also withered life it 
verse, and spread destruction through ti¢ 
well rounded paragraphs of the historia?. 

It is, therefore, a little surprising to be 
told that the valley of the upas tree is 20 
a valley of death because of this tree, an¢ 
the birds that fall dead near it are not 0v 
ercome by its influences. The recet! 
earthquake in Java has helped to bria? 
out this fact. Several men of science, 
drawn to that partof the world by th 
natural disturbances, have lately take! 
occasion to examine the valley verv care 
fully. No native could be hired to 4)- 
proach the trees, but the foreigners’ ardo! 
was too warm te be cooled by difficulti¢s, 
and the place has been carefully explored. 
The whole region is of volcanic formé 
tion, and at times sulphurous vapors and 
gases destructive to animal and vegetabie 
life escape through the openings of th 
rocks, and of course during these periot# 
no animal can liveinthe valley. The UP 
as tree seems to resist the action of th’ 
gases and naturally appealed to the ima* 


{s 


ination and fear of the natives, and 02 
weird branches were hung all the ills » 
the valley. 

We are not told whether the upas is like’ 
ly to make a good shade tree for an 
namental garden, but as a figure of thet 
oric it seems destined to outlive its us 
fulness unless it can now pose as a nol? 
example of how calumny and unjust ™ 
port will in time—very long time in th# 
case—give way to thetruth. It would 
deed seem strange to hear a minister * 
hort his hearers to stand firm to the! 
Christian convictions like the upas 


Teq 
d the 
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Q yet 








in the-valley of desolation. 
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(Continued from first page) 
improved, and a flock of registered sheep, 
the foundation of which was laid four 

rs ago by purchases from the fiocks of 
i iveckinn, & D. Miner, N. J. Northrup, 
L. W. Spaulding, and Tottingham & 
Son. There are nearly fifty breeding 
ewes in this flock, all with good size, 
with no wong 2 plenty of vigor and 
constitution. is three-year-old ram 
Nimrod 272, was bred by A. A. Farns- 
worth, of Middlebury, Vt., and sired by 
L. P. Clark’s 110, and has clipped 25 Ibs. 
sf wool of 337 days’ growth. His Little 
iant 297 had same party for breeder and 
same sire. His second fleece was 28 Ibs. 
20z. of 337 days’ growth. The party of 
breeding ewes as well as the lambs show 
a good staple and density, and their 
owner intends to breed specially for the 
gale of breeding stock. e regretted the 
absence of Thomas Sprague, of the same 
town, and who is quite noted as a breeder; 
therefore we have to pass him and flock 
till next trip. 
VAN BUREN COUNTY. 


It was an easy matter for your reporter 
to find his way from Kalamazoo into Van 
Buren Co., for we were kindly driven 
over the line by Mr. Geo. H. Pierson, that 
we might be introduced by him to some 
prominent sheep-breeders. The ride of 
eighteen miles was a pleasant one to us, 
although the day was cold and the farm- 
ing country not particularly inviting, for 
while listening to ‘‘sheep talk” our eyes 
occasionally wandered over the sand 
hills and fields where sand had drifted, 

iling the virgin ay and whiteness of 
ihe snow that, charity like, covered from 
us the bleakness of the unfertile fields and 
valleys. 

Per Paw, withits population of 1,800, 
is the county seat, and is situated in a 

leasant, level valley. It is distant from 
Detroit 164 miles, and was first settled _in 
1832. It was incorporated in 1867, and is 
now one of the prettiest villages in the 
State. The streets are wide and bordered 
with beautiful thrifty maples. The village 
is surrounded by afertile farming coun- 

, With handsome drives and picturesque 
lakes. We notice fine residences, several 
churches, a good hotel, an opera house, 
one National bank, three printing offices, 
2 Union brick school house that cost $40, - 
000, flouring mills, plow and wooden ware 
factory, plaining mills, foundry, machine 
shops, etc. Oak Park Seminary is a promi- 
nent institution, and has 200 attendants. 
Wheat, apples, pork and live stock are the 
principal shipments. Two miles east of 
the village is the “‘Paw Paw Valley Stock 
Farm” of E. B. Welsh, a breeder of 
Atwood Merinos. Through Mr. Pierson 
an acquaintance was soon made, 
and we had a chance to look over 
‘his pleasant home and fertile farm 
of 160 acres, as level as a house 
floor. His farm is well cared for, and the 
buildings are in good, tidyshape. In the 
new sheep barn, built last year, which is 
well lighted and arranged, we find a flock 
of sheep from rams to lambs that will 
lease the eye of almost any connoisseur. 
While closely examining this flock, the 
flow of conversation continued, during 
which we learned that for twenty years he 
has been an ardent admirer of fine wooled 
sheep, that he started in their breeding 
with the idea of doing what he could to- 
wards their better development; and to 
reach the high standard that he aimed at, 
he foundiit necessary, if ne wished to keep 
pace with the times and improvements of 
the day, to so po of his high grade 
flock, which had already acquired a repu- 
tation, and start anew, which he did by 
—- in October, 1879, from 8. B. 
ammond, of Kalamazoo, a party of ten 
ewes which were bred by J. J. Brainard, 
of Attica, N. Y.; and on the followin 
March, six more ewes of the same breed- 
ing.’ This flock did not meet his expec 
tations, neither in size, wool or vigor, al- 
though well’ bred and-of great value. 
Therefore, in 1881, he again started (as he 
thinks on the right track), by the pur 
chase of eight ewes from G. F. Martin, of 
Rush, N. Y., thus laying the foundation 
of a flock of low, compact, well ribbed 
and vigorous animals. In this purchase 
‘was ewe 176, sired by Little Monitor 161, 
he by Torrent 71, dam was 119, bred by C. 
R. Jones, of Vermont, and grand-dam 
bred by Stowell, of Vermont; 177, sired 
Ane peg 271, by Triumph 107, dam 
100, bred by John Towle, of Cornwall, Vt., 
and got by Towle ram 120; 178, sired by 
Robin Hood, Jr. 288, by Robin Hood 188, 
dam 147, by Robin Hood 188, by Smug- 
gier 122, dam bred by T. H. Dean, and 
sire of Little Wrinkley 58; 179, sired by 
Infantado 271; and 180 by Infantado, dam 
138 by Bismark 270, he by Triumph 107; 
156 was bred by C. R. Jones, sired by 
Robin Hood 188 ,dam 121 by Charlie 117; 
162 was sired by Monroe 272, who was 
bred by John Towle, and sired by 
his ram 120, from a dam bred by 
¥F. H. Dean, of Vermont; 262 traces to 
a Hammond ewe, and was sired by Little 
Monitor 161 by Torrent 71. e will 
trace these ewes no farther than that 156 
was in lamb by Reliable 285, while the 
balance were by Waukesha 344, bred by 
L. P. Clark, and sired by his 111, while 
the dam was by Chunkhead 205. In 1882 
he purchased of J. S. Goodrich, Lima, N. 
Y., 15 yearling ewes; three of which were 
sired by Corporal 405 by Middy’s Boy 208, 
dam by Harry Dean 229; the balance by 
Peck & Goodrich 433, he by Warner 482 
{our readers will please bear in mind that 
433 is the sire of Greasy Bill). The first 
ram used was G. F. Martin’s 190 by Little 
Monitor 161, dam Martin’s 48. He was 
not a showy ram but a good getter. Van 
Buren No. 1 was used to some extent; 
he was by Reliable 285, dam 156 by 
Robin Hood. The one-year old Bissell’s 
389, at time of purchase on State fair 
grounds last September from E. N. Bis- 
sell, Vt., was sired by Banker 458, and 
bred by J. T. & V. Rich. Thisram was 
bought to use on mixed ewes, especially 
the Goodrich. His fleece is well set, 
od staple, oil well diffused, has a plain 
y and heavily folded. The young 
ram a two years old was sired by 
Martin’s 190 out of ewe 178, is a square, 
heavy, blocky ram, and ought to be a 

ood sire. In this flock there are 40 

reeding ewes, 16 ewe lambs and 21 ram 
lambs. Their owner does not believe in 
summer housing and Capen pag but 
protects them thoroughly as well as feeds 
well in fall and winter months. He is 
breeding especially for size, constitution 
and wool, his idea of aram being one not 
less than 150 lbs., while the ewes should 
average 110 to 125 lbs. He fancies broad 
heads, short nose, open withers, short, 
broad back, good length of hip, straight 
hind legs well under, and body well 
folded. His idea of wool is a 2} inch 
staple with density of fleece, and he be- 
lieves he can only find low, compact, 
round, well ribbed and easy keeping 
sheep among the Atwoods. He lately 

urchased from George and Pet2r Martin, 
our recollection stands by us as it 
should, eight rams, of which he intends 
to retain one for his own use. They are 
not home yet. 

He is also a breeder of Poland Chinas, 
of which he has over twenty at present, 
in the starting of which herd he of course 
went to B. G. Buell of Little Prairie 
Ronde, and selected his stock. 

ON THE WING. 


Sheep Breeders’ Association. 





The annual meeting of the Southern 
Michigan Sheep-Breeders’and Wool Grow- 
ers’ Association was held at the People’s 
Bank, Manchester, on February 23d. J. 
M. Kress was electe] President, and H. 
©. Calhoun, Secretary. It was voted to 
hold the’ fifth annual shearing festival of 
the Association in the village of Man- 
chester, on Tuesday, April 22d. The 
shearings so far have been a success, and 
the coming one is expected to be the best 
of all c. M. F 


Peterinary Department 


Conducted by Prof. Robert Jennings, late 0 
Philadelphia, Pa. » ves of “The Horse and t 8 
Diseases,” “ Cattle and their Diseases,” ‘Sheep, 
Swine and Poultry,” ‘Horse Training Ma 
Nasy,” etc. ‘Professional advice —_. the col- 
umns of this journal to r lar subscribers free. 
Parties be a information will be required to 
send their full name and address to the office of 
the Farmer. No questions will be answered by 
mail unless accompanied by a fee of one dollar. 
In order that correct information may be given 
the symptoms should be accurately described, how 

standing, together with color and age of ant- 

‘and what treatment, if any, has been resorted 
to. Private address, 201 First Btreet, Detroit. 














Paralysis in Pigs. 


LAPEER, Feb. 22, 1884. 
Veterinary Editor Michigan Farmer. 

We have two sow pigs, five months old, 
that have been ailing about five weeks 
with a difficulty in their hind legs; can't 
get up without a great deal of trouble; 
some days seem a good deal better, then 
just as bad as ever. When first taken on- 
. one foot seemed affected, but finally 
both feet. Yesterday another 6ne, four 
months old, was taken in the same way; 
had never been near the others. They 
are all ffat, and don’t seem to lose flesh, 
but look dull and pinched in their bodies; 
will eat as they lie; have been well fed on 
milk, boiled potatoes, middlings.and corn, 
and have acomfortable pen. If you can 
tell what ails the pigs, or whether any 
treatment will help them, please answer 
in the FARMER and oblige, M. W 


Answer.—The symptoms you have given 
are too meager to enable us to diagnose 
the disease in your pigs satisfactorily to 
ourselves. Paralysis of the hind parts is 
& prominent symptom, but other symp- 
toms equally important have escaped 
notice. On several occasions similar cases 
have been reported in these columns. 
Under the circumstances we can only pre- 
scribe upon general principles. Give the 
following: Sulphate of magnesia, one 
ounce; Jamaica ginger root, pulv., half 
an ounce. Mix and divide into four pow- 
ders; give one to each animal in the feed, 
night and morning. Next day give nux 
vomica pulv., half an ounce; Lini farina, 
two ounces; mix and divide into twenty 
powders. Give one in the feed night and 
morning. Bathe the loins once a day 
with Evinco liniment. 





Loss of Condition. 


* CBNTERVILLE, Feb. 25, 1884. 
Veterinary Editor Michigan Farmer. 

Can you please tell me through your 
paper what ails my buck. He was in fair 
condition when I turned him in with the 
ewe; I kept him up nfghts and gave him 
one pint of corn each day, and have given 
him about that much all winter and oats 
part of the time; but he keeps running 
down all the while. He served 50 ewes. 
Would it be better to take the grain from 
him awhile. G. B. 


Answer.—Your description of the con- 
dition of your buck, unsupported by other 
symptoms of a more definite character, 
renders it difficult for us to answer your 
questions satisfactorily. The physical 
condition of your buck may have been 
less vigorous than in previous seasons 
from causes unknown tous. Asit may 
be from disease in some form which 
would require personal examination to 
determine. It would be well to take the 
corn from him, substituting good oats, 


hay, and a little linseed meal, with a good 
supply of salt. We would advise you to 
call a veterinary surgeon to see him, and 
be governed by his directions. 


Probably Navicularthritis. 





CHARLOTTE, Feb. 27th, 1884. 
Veterinary Editor Michigan Farmer. 


I have a light bay mare coming six 
years in the spring, with black mane and 
tail, three white feet, and strip of white 
in face, that is lame in the right fore-foot 
in the coffin joint. She has been lame by 
spells since last October, but is getting 
quite lame now. Have used liniment 
some. Please state what you think would 
be good. She is with foal. 

SUBSCRIBER. 


Answer.—Apply a good fly blister, or 
the following, which answers a good pur- 
pose: Biniodide mercnry, one drachm, vas: 
aline, one ounce; mix well together. Dress 
with lard or cosmoline. If necessary 
repeat the application in two weeks, and 
dress the same as before. 


COMMERCIAL. 


DETROIT WHOLESALE MARKET. 














Detroit, March 4, 1884. 
Flour.—Receipts for the week,2,246 bbls, against 
2,496 bbls. the previous week, and 6,482 bbls the 
corresponding week in 1883. Shipments, 3,221 bbls. 
Dull and weak in consequence of the weak tone in 
wheat. No change as yet to notein prices. Quo- 
tations yesterday were as follows: 


Michigan white wheat, choice 
Michigan white wheat,roller process 5 
Michigan white wheat, patents. 6 
Minnesotas, bakers..............+6. 5 
Minnesotas, patents 


Wheat.—There was a little better demand for 
cash wheat yesterday, but the market is neither 
active nor steady, as no one appears to have any 
confidence in the future of this grain. At theclose 
prices were about the same as on Saturday. Quo- 
tations were as follows: No. 1 white$1 03; No. 2 
white, 9434c; No. 2red, $1 02%. On futures: 
March, $1 08; April, $1 0414; May, $1 06%. 

Corn.—Yesterday the market was active but 
lower, No. 2 selling at 52%4c, 54%c for April de- 
livery and 564c for May. New mixed corn sold at 
48@484e, and rejected at 46%4c. 

Oats.—Weak and lower. No. 2 white are offer- 
ed at 38%4c, and No. 2 mixed at 36%c. 

Rye.—Quiet at 55@60c per bu. 

Barley.—Fine western samples are quoted at 
$1 35@1 40 per bu., and Canada barley about 10c 
higher. State is selling at $1 20@1 50 per certal, 
and on the street ut 50@70c per bu. 

Corn Meal.—Firm and steady at $21@24 per 
ton for fresh ground, 

Feed .—Receipts and stocks very light. Bran 
is quoted at $16 50@16 75; middlings are nominal 
at $17 00@17 75 for coarse, and $18 50@19 50 for 
fine; corn and oats, $22@24; linseed meal, $27 00@ 
30 00 per ton. 

Buckwheat Flour,—Quiet at $4 00@4 25 per 
100 Ds. 

Apples.—In fair demand for the local trade. 
Quotations are $8 50@4 00 for good fruit. 
Beans.—Quiet and steady; pickers are 
quoting at $2 25@2 30 for their best stock; unpick. 
ed are quotable at. $1 25@1 60 per bushel. 
From farmers’ wagons buyers are paying $1 50@ 
2 00. 

Butter—Market steady. Good table butter sells 
at 28@25c per Ib., and low grade stock at 10@15c. 
Street prices, 22@23c. Creamery is selling at 30@ 
35c per b, 

Cheese.—Market steady. Ful. cream State are 
quoted at 144%@l5c ® mh, and second quality at 
134%@14c. New York brands, 15c. 

Beeswax.—Scarce and firm at 30@35c @ Bb. 

Eggs.—In light supply at 23c per dozen. Street 
prices, 21@22c. Dealers look for an advance. 
Butterine.—Firm and active at 16@17c @ hb. 





for fresh stock. 


Dried Apples.—Southern, 64%@7c; State, 74@ 
7i4c @ Tb and scarce. Evaporated fruit is worth 
12%@18c # tb. Demand active. 

Hay.—Baled on track is selling at $10@12 per 
ton. 

Hops.—Steady. Michigan are quoted at 18@24c 
for fair to good, and New York at 25@28c for same 
quality. On the street, in small lots, growers get 
2@2Ac. 

Dressed Hogs.—In light supply and prices 
firm. Retailers are paying $8 25@8 50 for good 
hogs. Street price $8 50. 

Cranberries.—Quiet; choice Cape Cod fruit 
$13 00@14 00 per bbl; Wisconsin and New Jersey 
do, $10 00@11 00; boxes, $4 25@4 50. 

Potatoes—The market is quiet and steady with 
only a localdemand. Quotations are 35@40c for 
large lots. Street prices, 56@55. 

Hickory Nuts.—In good supply at $120 for 
shell-barks and at 90c for large nuts. 

Maple Sugar.—Quiet at 11@12%4c; syrup, 80@ 
90c per gallon. 

Poultry.—Market firm. Turkeys are quoted at 
20@22c, and chickens about 16@17c, geese about 
14c, and ducks 15@16c. 

Onions.—Firm and higher. Quotations are 
$1 90@2 00 per bbl., with improved demand. 

Clover Seed.—Very quiet. Cash seed is quot- 
able at $6 per bu., and April deliveries at $6 05@ 
6 10. 

Timothy Seed.—Quiet at $1 50@1 55 per bu. 

Provisions.—Pork is steady, but mess has de- 
clined 50c per bbl.; lard is firm and higher! 
smoked meats active, with hams ashade lower; 
no other changes in prices. Quotations in this 
market are as follows: 


Mess, new 

Family do.. 

Clear do... 

Lard in tierces, per ib 
Lard in kegs, per b 
Hams, per b 

Shoulders, per b 
Choice bacon, per b.... 
Extra Mess beef, per bbl 
Tallow, per b 

Dried beef, per b 


18 75 @ 19 00 





LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 
/ 
At the Michigan Central Yards. 
Saturday, March, 1, 1884 

The following were the receipts at these yards 
Cattle. Sheep. a . 
No. No. 0. 
"86 


South Lyons. 
Utica 

Union City 
Ypsilanti.. 
Drovein...... 


Total..... 


‘21 
178 


2,912 197 


CATTLE. 


The offerings of Michigan cattle at these yards 
numbered 365 head against 430 last week. The 
market opened active at prices 15@25 ceuts per 
hundred higher than those of last week, on all 
grades. The receipts were closed out early, and 
the market ruled firm at the following 

QUOTATIONS: 
Extra potest steers, weighing 1,300 
Bes 


5 ...$6 25 @6 %5 
formed, 1,100 to 1,300 lb 
Good steers, we 
cows, heifers and light steers.... 475 @52% 
Coarse Mixed Butchers’ St.ck— 


to 1,450 ha oauy erm bis 
Choice steers, fine, fat and well 

575 @6 00 

950 to 1,100 1b: 25 @5 50 
Good Mixed Butchers’ Stock—Fat 
Light thin cows, heifers, stags 

and bulls : 


Lathrop sold Fitzpatrick a mixed lot of 21 head 
of good butchers’ stock av 815 lbs at $5. 
ali sold Duff & Caplis a mixed lot of 6 head of 
good butchers’ stock av 940 lbs at $4 75. 
© Roe sold Hulbert 9 choice shippiug steers av 
1,282 lbs at $6 75, and a mixed lot of 9 head of 
good butchers’ stock to John Robinson av 958 lbs 


at $5. 

Hall sold Stevens 16 good butchers’ steers av 
1,100 bs at $5 40. 

Culver sold Stevens 2 good oxen av 1,705 Ibs at 
$525, and 2 coarse ones av 1,325 lbs at $4. 

Adams sold Sullivan a good butchers’ steer 
weighing 970 lbs at $5 25; 2 fair heifers av 645 lbs 
at $4 50, and 2 bulls av 1,235lbs at $4 25. 

Culver sold Sullivan a mixed lot of 14 head of 
— butchers’ stock av 874 lbs at $475, and2 

ulls av 605 Ibs at $4. 

Conley sold Fitzpatrick 2 good butchers’ steers 
av > lbs at $5 20, and 8 fair cows av 1,020 lbs at 


McGeorge sold Oberhoff 6 good butchers’ steers 
ana heifers av 890 lbs at $5 30. 

Conley sold Ross 5 fair shiipping steers av 1,364 
Ibs at $5 30. 

Brown & Spencer sold Duff & Caplis a mixed 
Sy % 9 head of good butchers’ stock av 1,083 lbs 
at $5. 

Pickering sold Burt Spencer 2 choice oxen anda 
ateer av 1,666 Ibs at $6. 

Giddings sold Burt Spencer 10 good butchers’ 
steers av 1,039 lbs at $5 40; 2fair ones av 815 lbs 
at $5, and a bull Me 940 lbs at $4. 

Clark sold Duff Caplis 23 good butchers’ 
steers and heifers av 930 lbs at $5 25. 

C Switzer sold Stevens 3 fair shipping steers av 
1,220 Ibs at $550, and 2 good butchers’ steers av 
1,020 Ibs at $5 35. 

Sly sold Stevens5 good butch°rs’ steers av 1,068 
lbs at $5 40, and 3 av 1,090 Ibs at $5 50. 

Gleason sold McGee a mixed lot of 12 head of 
fair butchers’ stock av 907 lbs at $4 40. 

C Roe sold McIntire 10 good butchers’ steers and 
he fers av 935 lbs at $5 15, and 2 bulls toJohn Rob- 
inson av 980 lbs at $4. 

Lovewell sold Duff & Caplis a mixed lot of 17 
head of fair butchers’ stock av 975 lbs at $4 65. 

Michaels sold Burt Spencer 24 good butchers’ 
steers av 1,022 lbs at $5 25. 

C Roe sold Burt Spencer 10 good butchers’ 
steers av 1,094 lbs at $5 50. 


SHEEP. 

The offerings of sheep numbered 2,912, against 
2,269 last week. The shippers were virtually out 
of the market. They claimed that the quality of 
the offering were much inferior to those of last 
week, while sellers were asking fully as high 
prices. There was no change in these views, and 
sellers refusing to make any concessions the 
larger part were shipped out in first hands. The 
sales to the local trade were of fair proportions, 
but there was a wide difference in views as to the 
range of the market. Sellers claimed the prices 
were considerably lower, while buyers were very 
certain that there was no change. About a fair 
statement of the situation will be, that the market 
was dull; a large part of the sheep of poor 
quality, and prices without quotable change from 
last week. 


Lomason sold Andrews 101 av 85 Ibs at $5. 
Conley sold Fitzpatrick 85 av 99 lbs at $5 50. 
GD Spencer suldWreford & Beck 17 av 85 lbs 


at $4 65. 
Giddings sold Fitzpatrick 28 av 85 Ibs at $4 60. 
McCafferty sold Wreford & Beck 97 av 87 lbs 


at $5. 
—— sold Wreford & Beck 45 av 79 lbs at 


75. 

Clark sold George Wreford 145 av 82 Ibs at $4 %5. 
Hall sold Morey 95 av 100 Ibs at $5 40. 
Clark sold John Roinson 46 av 90 Ibs at $5 35. 
Stevens sold Wreford & Beck 89 av 99 lbs at 
$5 50, and 93 av 75 Ib~ at $4 80. 
C Switzer sold John Devine 92 av 89 lbs at 

10. 

er sold Wreford & Beck 198 av 90 Ibs at 


5, and 48 av 96 lbs at $5 30. 
° Sly sold Wreford & Beck 100 av 92 Ibs at $5 40. 
Pickering sold Morey 46 av 84 lbs at $4 55. 


HOGS. 

The offerings of hogs numbered 197, against 
285 last week. There were also twe loads of St. 
Louis hogs onsale. Since last Saturday there has 
been quite a heavy drop in hogs in all the mar- 
kets, and here the change amounted to fully 50 
cents per hundred. 


Clark sold Oberhoff 14 av 137 lbs at $6 25. 
Powers sold Weeb Bros 29 av 214 lbs at $6 25. 
Bullard sold Webb Bros 15 av 137 ibs at $6 25. 
Wreford & Beck sold Webb Bros 180 av 129 lbs 


at $6 27%. 
—_— sold Webb Bros 89 av 183 'bs at 


King’s Yards. 
Monday, March 3, 1884, 
CATTLE. 

The market opened up at these Yards with 150 
head of cattle on sale. Buyers got to work early 
and it did not take long to clean up the receipts. 
For anything of good quality prices were 15@25 
cents higher than at the Central Yards on Satur- 
day. 

Goodwill sold Flieschman 2 fair butchers’ 





_ av 800 lbs, and acow weighing 1,120 Ibe at 


Oberhoff sold Genther 5 good butchers’ steers 
and heifers av 882 lbs at $5 50. 
McHngh sold Hersch 12 good butchers’ steers 
and heifers av 970 lbs at $5 40. 
Richmond sold Sullivan 2 good butchers’ heif- 
ers av 845 lbs at $5 35, anda steer weighing 1,130 
lbs at $5 50. 
Brant sold John Robinson 6 good butchers’ 
steers and heifers av 850 lbs at $5 35. 
Goodwill sold Sullivan a mixed lot of 8 head of 
good butchers’ stock av 835 lbs at $5. 
McHugh sold Kammon a mixed lot of 13 head of 
good butcher’s stock av 760 lbs at $4 85. 
Barwise sold Stucker 3 good butchers’ cows av 
1,117 lbs at $4 70. 
‘McHugh sold Oberhoff 5 fair butchers’ steers av 
974 lbs at $5 25. 
Besancon sold Marx 2 fair butchers’ steers av 
915 lbs at $4 90. 

Goodwill sold Sullivan a mixed lot of 6 head of 
thin butchers’ stock ay 783 lbs at $4 30. 

Nichols sold Oberhoff 5 fair butchers’ steers av 
1,614 Ibs at $5 25. 

White sold Kraft 8 good butchers’ steers av 846 
lbs at $5 30 and one weighing 1,080 lbs at $5 50. 

Webster sold McGee a mixed lot of 7 head of 
coarse butchers’ stock av 764 lbs at $3 80. 
PRs sold Petz 6 fair butchers’ steers av 850 

8 at $5. 

Oberhoff sold Regan 2 good butchers’ steers av 
1,050 lbs at A 

Aldrich sold Nichols 2 fa’r butchers’ steers av 
800 Ibs at $5 12%. 

Nichols sold Marshick a mixed lot of 4 heado 
good butchers’ stock av 945 lbs at $4 80. . 


Buffalo. 


CatTrLE—Receipts, 7,028, against 6,894 the pre- 
vious week. The offerings of sale stock was 
light and with a good attendance of buyers, 
prices advanced 15@20 cents over the rates ruling 
at the close of the previous week. A few extra 
steers brought $6 75@7, but the bulk of the best 
steers brought $6 15@6 60; good shippers bringing 
$5 80@6; good cows and heifers sold at $5@5 60; 
common mixed butchers’ stock sold at $3 25@5 
according to quality. The market ruled firm and 
strong on Tuesday and Wednesday at fully Mon- 
day’s rates. Of Michigan cattle only one sale was 
reported, that of 21 steers av 1,049 lbs at $560. 
The following were the closing 

QUOTATIONS: 
Extra Beeves--Graded steers weigh- 

ing 1,450 Tbs and upwards 
Choice Beeves—Fine, fat, well- 

formed steers, weighing 1,300 to 

MIMD EA WIS So's a aias s'siavein cle 06 o)si¢ 9(6-0\e)s)o 
Good Beeves—Well-fattened steers 

weighing 1,200 to 1,350 lbs 
Medium Grades-Steers in fine flesh, 
bet y core 1,050 to 1,250 lbs 
Good Butchers’ Beeves—Light, fat 

steers weighing 900 to 1,000 Ibs... 4 65 
Heifer—Fair to choice 3% 
Cows and Heifers—Good to choice. 3 50 
Mixed Butchers’ Stock—Common 

steers, stags, old cows, light heif- 

PUM IOUR sa: ceisaes gcineiccies «soscaec (OO 
Feeders—Good to choice western, 

weighing from 950 to 1,000........ 45 
Canadian feeders 
Stock Steers 

600 to 900 1b: 


5 75 
5 50 


Butchers’ do, fair to good. 
Veals—Fair to prime of 160 to 210 
Ibs average. 4% 


5 65@6 10; 100 to 120 
Ib, $5 90@6 50; $3 25@4. Western lambs, 
common to extra, $5@7 20. We note sales of 82 
a ope Ay! 99 lbs at $6; 147 av 100 lbs at $6; 
25; 182 av 89 lbs at $5 70; 173 av 
84 Ibs at $5 25; 246 av 89 Ibs at $5 65; 236 av 88 lbs 
at $5 60; 170 av 90 lbs at $550; 187 av 83 lbs at 
$5 40; 101 av 82 lbs at $5 35; 510 av 108 lbs at $6 35; 
184 av 96 Ibs at $5 90; 182 av 76 lbs at $5 1244; 59 
lambs av 66 lbs at $6; 42 do av 64 lbs at $5 75; 244 
av 54 Ibs at $5 55; 49 do av 78 lbs at $7; 200 do av 
88 lbs at $7 20; 30 doav 78 lbs at $7. 
, Hoas.—Receipts 42,665, against 36,455 the pre- 
vious week. The hog markt for the three days 
of the week ruled dull and dragging and prices 
averaged quite a little lower than those of the 
revious whek. Good to choice Yorkers sold at 
75@7; fair do, $6 60@6 70; medium grades fair 
to choice $7 10@7 20; good to extra heavy, $7 30@ 
7 50; pigs, common to choice, $6 25@6 30; skips 
and culls, $4 50@5 50. 


Chicago. 


CaTTLE.—Receipts 86,079, against 29,573 the pre- 
vious week. Shipments 15,055. The market 
opened up on Monday with 6,500 head of cattie on 
sale. This was more cattle than had been looked 
for, and the market ruled dull all day. Shippers 
paid $5 85@@7 for poor to choice steers, the bulk 
going at $560@6 40. There was a fairly active 
market for butchers’ stock. Sales were made of 
common to good cows at $3 75@4 75, and fleshy 
steers at $5@5 60, while scrubs sold at $2 '75@3 25. 
The market was comparatively steady on Tues 
day, but on Wednesday the receipts were largely 
increased and ‘prices easet’ off 5@10 cents per 
huhdred. Thursday’s trade was without any 
change, but small receipts on Friday and favorable 
reports from the east, livened up the trade, and 
prices advanced 10@15 cents on shipping grades. 
On Saturday the demand was active, and the 
market firm at the following 

QUOTATIONS: 


Extra Beeves—Graded steers weigh- 
ing 1,300 to 1,450 lbs and upwards$7 25 @ 
Choice Beeves—Fine, fat, well- 
formed 3-year to 5-year-old steers, 
weighing 1,350 to 1,450 Ibs 
Beeves—Well-fatted steers, 
weighing 1,200 to 1,300 lbs 
= x = mae ga in fair 
esh, weighing 1,100 to 1,200 Ibs.. 5 7%5 25 
Butchers’ Stock—Inferior to com- ” 
mon steers and heifers, for city 
slaughter, weighing 900 to 1,000 lbs 
Inferior—Light and thin cows, heif- 
ers, stags, bulls and scalawag 
steers : 
Veals—Per 100 lbs............. ... 400 @7 %5 
Hoes.—Receipts 69,134 against 89,426 last 
week. Shipments 50,417. The supply of hogs on 
Monday numbered 10,000. For good hogs, of 
which there were few on sale, prices were a little 
better than at the close of the previous week. 
Neither packers or shippers seemed inclined to 
touch the common grades, of which the bulk on 
sale consisted, and sellers had difficulty in sus- 
taining prices. Poor to prime light sold at $6 20@ 
7; inferior to choice heavy, $6 50@7 50, with skips 
and culis at $475@610. There was a decline 
of 5@10 cents on hogs for each of the following 
days of the week, up to Saturday when a reaction 
set in and prices advanced 10 cents, the market 
closing with a better feeling. Poor to prime light 
sold at $6 10@6 80; inferior to good heavy, $6 30@ 
7 30; skips and culls went at $4 50@6. 


$6 75 @7 10 


350 @5 50 








Matthew Arnold, the distinguished English 
critic who is now in America, gave great of- 
fence to Canadian Frenchmen, by denuncia- 
tions of their religion at a lunch given in his 
honor at Montreal on the 20th, at which both 
French and English public citizens were 
present. 








NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 








Peach Trees 


We offer for the coming peed a large and 
rees of Choicest V: 
also Complete Assortment of Nareery Fae ge 


wholesale and retail. Catalogues Free. 


1. E. ILGENFRITZ & SO 
MONROE NURSERY, xONnOn, ai 





ace, one free 
pees gy Bu! of four. 
wanted. Write for ciroulars. 
OHENEY ANVIL & VI8E 00, 
Derncrs, Meo, 


SwEETLAND’sS 


Improved FeedCooker 
and Lightning Water Heater, 


Everybody needs them, Agents wanted. Address 
jas- J B. SWEETLAND, Pontiac, Mich. 


DETROIT 


ZOOLOGICAL 


GARDEN. 
Cor. Michigan Ave. and Tenth St. 


OPEN DAILY-SUNDAYS INCLUDED, 


With a FINE SKATING RINK open every 
Day and Evening. 


Admission 15 cts. Children 10 cts. 











NEW ADVERTISEMENTS, 


GALBRAITH BROS., 


Janesville, Wisconsin, 


. BREEDERS & IMPORTERS OF 
Clydesdale, English Shire 
Cleveland Bay Horses, 


AND SHETLAND PONIES 


Have at present on 
hand a choice col- 
lection of Clydes- 
dales from two to 
five years old, all 
foreale at moderate 
prices and on eas 
terms.All our stoc 
is guaranteed to be 
breeders. Write us 
for particulars or 
calland see us at 
PRINCE GEORGE OF WALES, N2 93% Jancsville, 
Visitors always welcome. We are only 90 miles 
from Chicago by the C. & N. W. R. R., and 84 
from Rock [sland by theC. M. &S. P. Road. 
= Our first importation this season is now on 
the way from Scotland. f12-6tortf 


EZRA STETSON & SONS, 


IMPORTERS OF 


Percherou 


Clydesdale 


{ NS 
HORSES, 
~ Correspondence Invited. ag 


NEPONSET, BUREAU CO., ILLINOIS. 


MOST EXTENSIVE PURE BRED 
LIVE-STOCK ESTABLISHMENT 
IN THE WORLD. 

















Wt ere 


New Importa- 
tions Constantly 


Arriving. 
uD a2Ne}e00IT 


*Burpaatg 992049 
DNprwepuyl any 


PettiSone 
s1664-. ~ 


CLYDESDALE HORSES, PERCHERON-NORMAN 
HORSES, TROTTING-BRED ROADSTERS, 
HOLSTEIN AND DEVON CATTLE. 


Our customers have the epee yo of our many 
years’ experience in breeding and importing large 
collections, ——* of comparing different breeds, 
low prices ause of extent of business and low 
rates of transportation. Catalogues free. Cor 
respondence solicited. Mention Micnigan Farm- 
ER. ap4-6m. 


POWELL BROS., 


d26tf Springboro, Crawford Co., Penn. 





LEVI ARNOLD 


— PROPRIETOR OF — 


Riverside Stock!Farm, 


PLAINWELL, MICH. 


— BREEDER AND SHIPPER OF— 


Pure-bred Recorded Poland China Swine. 


Registered Jersey Cattle, 
(A. J. 6. G. H. R.,? 


and Registered Merino Sheep. 


Poland Chinas still a specialty. Herd establish- 
ed in 1869. Is the ineaert herd in the State. Is em 
——, a herd of prize winners. Stock all dark 
n color and faultless in style, consisting entire} 
of the most noted families of the day. Pigs of 188 
and 1883 sired by seven stock boars of the highest 
breeding and individual merit, includi lack 
Tom No. 2269, Hopeful 2573, Reckless 4215, Dark- 
ness 3597, Black Hopeful 3279, Countersign 3265. 
and U.S. of Riverside 2051. Pigs in pairs and 
trios not of kin. Stock all recorded in Ohio P. C. 
Record. Two-third rates by American, United 
States and Adams Express Companies. Prices 
reasonable and quality of stock first class. A 
choice lot of sprin pigs of 1883, also a superior 
lot of brood sows in pig for sale. I expect to raise 
200 pigs to be farrowed in fall of 1883. For prices 
and particulars address as above. All corres- 
pondence promptly answered. mr29-ly 

Walkerville, Ont., Canada. 
HIRAM WALKER & SONS, Proprietors, 
CHARLES SWANN, MANAGER. 

—— IMPORTERS AND BREEDERS OF —— 


Percheron Horses, Shorthorn and 
Pelled Aberdeen Angus Cattle, 
Berkshire and Suffolk Pigs 
and Shropshire Sheep 


YOUNG STOCK FORSALE 


6,000 Acres of Land 


FOR SALE. 


Ioffer for sale 6,000 Acres of Land, situated 
in the townships of MAYFIELD AND ARCADIA, LA- 
PEER Co., MicH., within nine miles of Lapeer City 
the County seat, flourishing and good market town 
and within three miles of the Michigan Central 
and Pontiac, Oxford & Port Austin Railroads. 
This land consists of about 5,050 acres of wild and 
1,000 acres of cleared. Will sell the wild land in 
lots of 40 acres and upwards at from $5 to $15 per 
acre; terms, 10 per cent of purchase down. The 
cleared infarms of 83 acres or more to suit pur- 
chaser — from $15 to $85 per acre; terms, 
one-third down. Ten years time will,be given 
on all balances, drawing interest. Investigation 
and examination solicited. Address 

~ ols Ween STEPHENS, 
0. oodward, Ave. it. 
or A. L. STEPHENS, i aeons 
St. Helens Roscommon Co., Mich. 


TEN THOUSAND 


HARDWOOD 


FARMS IN MICHIGAN 


FOR SALE BY THE 


Grand Rapids & Indiana R. R. 0. 


Sugar maple the principal timber.. A chance for 
every industrious man; a farm in edsy payments. 
Good soil, long time, perfect title. For ail infor- 
mation address WwW, O. HUGHART, 
Land Commissioner, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
or SEPTER ROBERTS, Traveling Agent. 
818eow138t 











to all applicants and to 
year without ordering it. 
rices, descriptions and 


customers of last FREE 


It contains illustrations, 

directions for planting all Vegetable and Flower 

Ss lants, etc. Invaluable to all, 
iT, 


D. M: FERRY & CO2st% 
AO eS 





FARMS & MILLS 





( of IRGINIA 
For Sale and Exchange. 2 Wri 
5 @ 
or free REAL ESTATE NAL. 
R. B, CHAFFIN & 00. Bicbuseed Vintaks 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ey 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS, 








heart, and remains of superb E Ol 
oA REMARKABLE OFFER | 
price, and also one packet each of Bu 
deed; Burpee’s Imp. Bld. Turnip 
Cabbage, yor eg a — to head ie 
mense size, mild; Spania onstrous Pe r 
Perfect Gem Squash, prolific and excellent Berl 
® Drange Carrot, best; Purple Top 
ite To 
Collec 





Onion; New Giant Yellow 
Globe Radish, unsurpassed for summer; & 
omate. ie, 80 celebrated. 
@ 7 The 80 VARIE 
@ Dut we will mail the entire collection for ONLY ONE 
by any reliable seedsmen. All full-sized packe 





pee’s Climax 


every respect, few 


90 


INDUC 
perb 


fe WATLEE BURPEE & CO, 
: ees er ee NER _ 


el a 


y 


IRONCL. 
riorit, 
fine melons i! 
for market it is unequaled. The shape Pap 
most Poo A skin handsomely striped ; flesh 
beautiful, dainty red, more crystalline tha 
any other melon; most delicious, rich sugary 
flavor; flesh never mealy, always firm, remark. 
ably solid. Burpee's Mammoth Ironclad grows 
uniformly to a larger size than any other vari. 
ety known. Under ordinary cultivation we 
have had hundreds of melons weighing from 69 
to 70 Ibs. each, aud the entire cro; 
lbs. Vigorous growth, matures 
ons 
The hard. 
for 


6 


t 
tive, mammoth 


90 


prt. each of t 
ee’s Netted Ge 


Munich Turni, 
above 15 Packets are worth 


better; Impe' 
standard; New No. 2 


ES new and choice Seeds. as named above. amount to @2.75 ACTUAL VALTE, 


DOLLAR. This is certainly the greatest offer ever made 


te, with illustrations and full directions for culture printe< 
each. We are ORIGINATORS and not imitators of this po pm Seg 


lan of 


URP 


lacing a valuable collection of the best Gar. 


_ as a a etl saint nage teeming baa popular varieties, worth $1.25, 
8s. Flower Seeds an e 50c. Vegetable collection (in all 45 pkts.), mailed fo * 

ENT! If vou ORDER oa copy of BURP EES 

FARM ANNUAL for 1884 (price 10 cts.), 120 pages, hundreds of illustrations, with 3 sne 

olored Plates—the best and most coinplete Catalogue of the kind published. BURPEF’S ABRIDGED 

OGUE. witb large illastrated circular of BURPEE’S WELOO 7 


EARLY ve will send free 8 copy of BURPEE’S “Ef 


LOOME OATS, will be mailed FREE 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. Warehouses, No. 475 
wt tk Gth 8t.. & 476 and 478 Vork Ave, 


4 





Barnes’ Vi7ire” 


Eleven Years Practi 


LHADS THEM ALtI:! 


Check Rovwer. 


cal Use In the Field. 


WORKS ON ALL PLANTERS. 


Popular because Simple and Easy to 
Operate. 

It has the lead with the Dealers and the Farmers, 
who have rendered an u.animous verdict that it 
is the best Check Rower made. 

The wire does not cross the machine, thus avoiding 
a GREAT WEAR AND STRAIN ON THE 
WIRE, and friction on the pulleys, and making a 
wire that does mot cross the machine outwear sev- 
eral wires that do cross. 


CHAMBERS, BERING, QUINLAN CO., Exclusive Manufacturers, DECATUR, ILLS. 





CLOSES ON OUTSIDE OF NOSE. 
Only Double Ring Invented. 


& Champion Hog Ringer 
_ RINGS AND HOLDER. 


The only ring that will effectually keep hogs 
from rooting. No sharp points in the nose. 


Only Single Ring ever invent- 
ed that Closes on Outside 
of the Nose. 


Brown's Elliptical Bag 


Triple Groove Hog and Pig Ringer, 


Only Single Ring that closes on the outside of ihe 
nose. No sharp points in the flesh to keep it sore, 





CHAMBERS, BERING, QUINLAN CO., Exclusive Manufacturers, DECATUR, ILLS, 





THE COQUILLARD WAGON 


THE FARMER’S FAVORITE, 


These wagons are made of the best Wood and 
Tron to be procured, and put together by the most 
experienced workmen. Every one WARRANTED 
to give satisfaction, both in regard to quality of 


\\ material and workmanship. They are noted for 


lightness of draft and ease of running. 


p) Carriages, Buggies and Sleighs, 


Of superior workmanship, always on hand. Ask 
your Agricultural Implement dealer for the (0- 
QUILLARD WAGON, or send for circular and 
price list. 


A. COQUILLARD, South Bend, Ini. 





The 
Planter adj 


ing it. 


Automatic Hand Corn and Sean 
usts perfectly to depth and number of ker- 


nels wanted. ‘You can see the seed for each hill before plant: 
All possible advantages. 
WIARD PLOW CO., Batavia, N. Y. 


Send for circular and price. 





SEEDS. 


THORBURN & TITUS, 
156 Chambers St, NEW YORK. 


Seeds for Garden and Farm. Catalogue free 
upon spplication, 
12-4t-8thp 





E 


y Faitlamb System 


oF 
a 
» Gathering 
Cream. 


Send for Catalogue to 


Davis & Rankin, 


SUCCESSORS TO 
Davis * Fairlamb, 
DEALERS IN 


Creamery Supplies, 


Chicago, Ill. 


STATE 


AVINGS DAMM, 


No, 88 Griswold Streel, 
Detroit, Mich. ! 





eR ere 


Organized under the general banking Jaw of the 
State. Cash capital $150,000. Stockholders lia- 
ble for another $150,000, making a guarantee fund 
of $300,000 for depositors. 


Four per cent interest, compounded semi-annu- 
ally, paid off deposits represented by pass books. 
On pass book plan deposits made on or before 
the 5th of the month draw interest from ist. If 


made after the 5th interest begins 1st of follow- 
ing month. 


To persons desiring interest to begin immed'ate- 
ly our certificates of deposit bearing interest from 
date of deposit commend themselves. They are 
— e, principal and interest, at end of a stipu- 
atcd period, as follows: 
2 months at 2 per cent per annum, 
3 or 4 months at 4 per cent per annum 
6 months at 4 1-2 per cent per annum, 
12 months at 5 per cent per annum, 
If money is drawn before expiration of period, 
no interest paid on amount drawn out, 

We keep confidential all business with our cus- 
tomers. 
Will occupy new Buhl Building next door north 
of Post Office as soon as complcted. 
DAVID HAMILTON, Pres’t. 

T.S. ANDERSON, Vice-Pres. 
ROBT. S. MASON, Cashier. 


THE CHICAGO COMBINED PATENT 
Flexible Harrow and Grain Cultivator. 
: : All 


Sa ae ment in use. Unequaled as é 


; o oe and 

PTULEL LLL LLL e Works equally we) 
partes 

MAUVE SAAAAALT ve igs the to 





} § one team. 

inoneyear. Send for Illustrated Price 

THE CHICAGO FLEXIBLE Harrow Co., Sole Pro- 
prietors and Manufacturers, 35 to 41 Indiana St., 
Chicago, Is. ji-17t 








24 to 28 Milwaukee Av. 


ISAIAH DILLON 
AND SONS. 


val 


AND S80NS. 


DILLON BRO 
NORMAL ILL 


§ LEVI DILLON 
( 


PES 
DILLON BROSN'\'S 
NORMAL te. iW 
SSeBE N Ni] 

AWN LOUIs a0) 


y 


YY 


& 


® 


. 
yi 


IMPORTERS AND BREEDERS OF 


NORMAN HORSES 


(Formerly of firm of E. Dillon & Co.) 


NEW IMPORTATIONS 


Arrived in fine condition July 3, 1888. Have now 


STABLES AND HEADQUARTERS 
CATE 


D AT NORMAL. 


| a large collection of choice animals. 


» Gases the Illinois Central and Chicago snd 


ton Depots. Street cars run from the Lake 


Erie & Western, and Indianapolis, Bloomingto. 
and Western Depots, in Bloomington, direct #0 
our stables in Normal. Addrees 


DILLON EROS. N ORMAL, ILL. 


ONE CENT | 


invested in a postal card and addressed as belo" 


WILL 


gu to the writer full information as to the bet 
ands in the United States now for gale; how he cs? 


BUY 


them on the lowest and best terme, also the ful 
text of the U. S. land laws and how to secure 


320 ACRES 


of Government Lands in Northwestern Minnes™ 
and Northeastern Dakota. 


- 





ADDRESS: 


JAMES B. POWER, 
Land and Emigration Commiesionc, 


St. Paul, Minn. 


KNA 


PIANOFORTES. 
Tone, Touch, Workmanship and Durabililf 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO. 
Nos. 204 and 20% West Baltimore Stree 


Baltimore, No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. ¥ 











